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“ The administration of schools should be 
made to conform more to a considered 
theory of education and of the school. To- 
day administration is too much character- 
ized by drift.”? 

The discussions in this issue of the 
Junror-SENIOR HicnH ScHoot CLEARING 
House are peculiarly timely. In_ local 
school districts, in State departments and 
teachers associations, in national surveys 
and commission reports, and in recent books 
and magazines are evidences that the prob- 
lems involved in pupil advancement are 
challenging anew all progressive and alert 
administrators, teachers, and students of 
education. Again and again has evidence 
been marshaled and philosophy elucidated 
emphasizing the futility and viciousness of 
basing promotions and graduations on the 
docility of children, their academic bright- 
ness, and their regularity of attendance and 
lesson learning. To what degree this agita- 
tion is now affecting or will modify school 
practices is, however, uncertain. 

The stereotypes “promotion” and 
“ graduation,” like the mythical cat, have 
nine lives—or ninety. Certainly, since the 
beginning of the present century, the valid- 
ity of such concepts as grade standards, 
promotions, and graduation qualifications 
have been devastatingly attacked. At the 
turn of the century, Rice investigated spell- 
ing and arithmetic attainments, pointing out 
the futility of the grind. Ayres next ex- 


i“Pive agg American Education,” 
Ninth Yearbook, it of Superintendence, 


EDITORIAL 


posed the wastes involved in nonpromotions 
and retardation. Spaulding challenged and 
demolished the sacredness of grade promo- 
tions in Newton, Mass. Keyes studied over- 
lapping in the grades of Springfield, Mass. 
A host of surveyors and other investigators 
have found that, in the distributions of abili- 
ties and accomplishments in all school sub- 
jects, many pupils in lower grades surpass 
the median pupils in higher grades. All 
faith that intelligent men could possibly 
hold in the positive educational significance 
of the lock step of promotion one grade 
per year—often, indeed, one grade per two 
years—should have been irretrievably de- 
stroyed, it would seem. 

But the concept lives on! It might, in- 
deed, be argued that there was greater flexi- 
bility of promotion in the elementary schools 
of 1910 than is common in 1930. Cer- 
tainly, “double promotions,” “ conditional 
promotions,” “universal promotions,” “post- 
poned promotions” (wherein all pupils were 
advanced to the next teacher who might 
recommend, after one month, the demotion 
of pupils who could not “keep up” with the 
class), rapid-promotion rooms, unassigned 
teachers, and other devices for overcoming 
retardation and permitting flexibility of 
progress, so common in prewar schools, are 
less frequently heard of today. 

High-school promotion standards are 
probably less rigorous and stereotyped at 
present than they were twenty or thirty 
years ago. But high-school standards have 
had a very great margin for increased flexi- 
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bility. Subject learning, lesson perform- 
ance, and examination passing have been 
the high school’s inheritance from a Euro- 
pean ancestry, reénforced by the scholas- 
ticism of liberal-arts colleges where most 
high-school teachers have received whatever 
“ preparation ” they have to teach boys and 
girls. Increased flexibility must fill out this 
margin between the academic stereotype and 
well-considered practices before any meas- 
ures can be really progressive. The grade 
promotion in the high school, which was 
perhaps common in 1890, had largely dis- 
appeared by the first decade of this century. 
Any school which refused promotion to a 
pupil unless he passed all subjects for his 
grade was recognized as a vestige of a rela- 
tively remote past. 

Nevertheless, the “promotion-by-subject”’ 
device which succeeded the ancient stereo- 
type was not a very positive measure, if it 
were compared with elementary-school prac- 
tices mentioned above instead of the im- 
possible and arbitrary high-school procedure 
of “ grade promotions ” which it succeeded. 
“Promoton by subject” really is a device 
for retardation by subject. Nonpromotion 
under the “ promotion-by-subject” plan 
means merely that pupils repeat only the 
“ failed” subjects—or forego “credit” for 
them. No sane person could really attempt 
to justify the old requirement that pupils 
repeat those subjects successfully passed. 

How the junior high school ever came to 
inherit the stupid high-school practices in- 
stead of the enlightened policies of success- 
ful elementary schools is a mystery. “Pro- 
motion by subject” in the junior high school 
means almost nothing. Many schools talk 
glibly as though they had adopted it. The 
“middle-period” writers on the junior high 
school, Briggs, Kingsley, Inglis, and Koos, 
recommended it. A fortunately unsuccess- 
ful attempt was made to foist it on the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in 1920. Even Glass, 
who should know that it cannot possibly 
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work in any positive fashion, has used the 
term. Van Denburg, Gosling, and Cox 
have consistently favored more positive 
provisions for flexible promotions. 

In high schools, where pupils usually take 
four promotion subjects a year, it may not 
quite throttle the school to regrade its pupils 
according to what subjects have been passed 
and what ones failed each year—but even 
in the high schools, schedule makers grow 
gray before their time! And, after all, they 
are driven to such makeshifts as denying 
pupils certain subjects because of conflicts 
or permitting pupils to enter an advanced 
class a semester or a year later without 
repeating the elementary class, even though 
they had failed that subject. In such a case, 
the pupils who never have repeated do 
nearly as well as those who have repeated 
the subject.* 

And this unsatisfactory device has been 
heralded by well-meaning persons as a 
“standard” for junior high schools. But in 
junior high schools pupils often take six, 
seven, or eight subjects. A few minutes’ 
reflection should suffice to show that the 
permutations and combinations of pupils 
and classes make promotion by subject as 
a means of encouraging acceleration and in- 
dividual adjustment an utterly impossible 
device to administer. A reasonable ac- 
quaintance with the meaninglessness of 
teachers’ marks, indeed, would show that 
even if promotion by subject would work, 
it would be harmful rather than helpful. 

For marks on which promotions and 
graduations are based have so little sig- 
nificance that it is hard to believe that sane 
men and women can still believe in their 
sanctity to such a degree that they would 
introduce retardation by subject for those 
who do not get good marks. Even exam- 
ination papers or identical compositions are 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbis University, 1919) 
especially Chapter V. 
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EDITORIAL 


given varying grades by teachers—indeed, 
by the same teacher, if he marks the same 
papers at two different times.’ 

But there are greater absurdities than 
their lack of standardization that make 
marks and dependent promotions unworthy 
of serious acceptance. Effort, classroom 
behavior, regularity of passing in work, and 
too often conformity of conclusions with 
the teachers’ prejudices inevitably enter into 
teachers’ marks. So if A, B, C, and D all 
fail a subject it does not indicate that any 
one of them is not able to profit by ad- 
vanced instruction, nor even that he has not 
as great mastery of the subject as other suc- 
cessful members of the class. For A it 
may mean that he made less effort than the 
teacher approves; for B it may mean that 
he misbehaved in class; for C it may mean 
that his homework was late or missing ; and 
for D, that he honestly prefers Edgar Guest 
to Robert Frost. 


To be sure, no one of these irritating 
shortcomings would alone cause a pupil to 
fail, but in case of doubt any one of them 
might cause the balance to swing to his dis- 
advantage. The use of marks as disci- 
plinary measures or as rewards for effort 
(or penalties for lack of effort) may be 
discountenanced but it cannot be overcome. 
In the school-teacher mind the relationship 
between virtue and conformity and success 
is so regularly assumed that it is very, very 
hard to believe that a person might be able 
to progress who has misbehaved in, school 
or who has failed to prepare his school 
work at home. Indeed, one capable boy 
who smoked was failed in plane geometry, 
despite his adequacy in this subject, in 
order to prove the correctness of a teach- 
er’s theory that no boy who smokes can 
possibly succeed in geometry! The very 
common policy of averaging daily marks, 
examination papers, and special assignment 
ratings to determine the right of pupil to 
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“pass” reveals the confusion regarding pro- 
motions and graduations that persists. 

As a matter of fact teachers very often 
do not know what they mark when they 
mark; they will designate certain bases for 
marks, but if asked to explain why a specific 
mark was given for a specific piece of work, 
they seldom refer to the bases they have set 
out.* Similarly, teachers do not know why 
they promote some pupils and fail others. 
And they do not know why they graduate 
some youths and not others. We seek ob- 
jective criteria, marks, attendance, examina- 
tion results, and the like; we justify pro- 
cedures and “we believe in them” because 
they are convenient and convincing. 

But better days may be coming. The 
Committee of the Associated Academic 
Principals of New York State, with the 
encouragement and approval of Assistant 
State Commissioner of Secondary Educa- 
tion Wiley (who is a member of the Com- 
mittee) has given wide publicity to a series 
of theses, two of which are herewith quoted. 

Thesis 1 

Secondary schools should provide education 
adapted to the needs of all boys and girls approxi- 
mately between the ages of 12 and 18. 

Thesis 9 

Every pupil completing a secondary-school curri- 
culum adapted to his needs should be given a 
diploma. This diploma should specify the nature 
and quality of the work completed. 

This means that every pupil who has completed 
a course in which he is interested and has per- 
formed successfully on a level commensurate with 
his ability should receive recognition in the form 
of a diploma which would specify what he has 
done. It may be pointed out that diplomas are 
not, today, of equal worth. If the high school 
is to function as contemplated in these theses, 
diplomas can not be made to represent a uniform 
quantity and quality of work. 


Other committees of the Associated Aca- 
demic Principals are busily formulating 


plans and procedures for realizing these and 
seven other generously conceived theses. 
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The current Ninth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association contains thor- 
oughgoing studies of promotion practices ; 
it closes with a chapter of “Summary and 
Recommendations” urging administrative 
changes in conformity with the social func- 
tions of the school. Only if promotion and 
graduation are conceived as recognition of 
increase in educational achievements rather 
than in mere subject completion and lesson 
learning can these administrative devices 
become educationally significant or justi- 
fiable. 

In the high school of the near future, 
indeed, diplomas will be unimportant; but 
intrinsic recognition of contributions to the 
common weal, e. g., public office, formal 
record and insignia, will always have a 
place. The curriculum of this school will 
give prominence only to those experiences 
which “inform,” which make changes within 
the hearts and minds of youths. 

Each pupil will come to choose for him- 
self and to encourage in his comrades a life 
of intellectual and moral independence. He 
will realize, moreover, that only through 
social codperation is such a life possible. 

In all important fields of human activities 
there are needed men and women who can 
get along with each other and with their 
superiors and subordinates; men and 
women who can stand ridicule and criti- 
cism; who can persevere in the face of 
jealousy and friction; who will not wilt 
under discouragement, nor flare up in anger 
and pitch their jobs. In fact, the whole 
complex of institutional formalities—reci- 
tations, marks, credits, promotions, gradua- 
tions—have very little to do with the value 
of a person on the job, in the home, in his 
neighborhood, or in his larger community. 

Unless these formalities are carefully 
considered and operated, they lead both 
pupils and teachers—and, of course, the 
general community—entirely to misunder- 
stand the nature of the educative process. 
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They tend to institutionalize education ; it 
is confused with something that has been 
done, completed, and certified! But such a 
conception is the very antithesis of the 
truth. 

For true education is kinetic and pro- 
pulsive. That person is educated who will 
be curious and eager and actively learning 
at thirty and fifty and seventy. True edu- 
cation is the basis of a prognostication, of 
a prophecy, a promise that the individual 
will be in process of growth and beneficent 
adjustment so long as he lives. 


What, then, is promotion? What is 
graduation? What does a credit or a 
diploma mean? In the best sense of each 
of these terms, it is a ceremonial, an em- 
blem, a symbol, awarded in recognition of 
the pupil’s ability and promise for work 
requiring a higher level of civic, domestic, 
and economic efficiency, of good will, and 
of worthy uses of leisure. These formal 
certificates refer to activities that have been 
performed only as they indicate a likelihood 
that similar and superior adjustments will 
thereafter typify the lives of the individuals 
concerned. 


Such was the ceremonial of the “Ephebic 
Oath.” Such presumably are the successive 
“degrees” of fraternal organizations. Such 
are the awards of badges and status of the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. Such, at their 
best, are the marriage service and confirma- 
tion or other church ceremonials which are 
indicative of future loyalties and activities. 
And such should be the induction of teach- 
ers into service and the graduation of youths 
into a life of active, positive membership in 
the society which has produced them and 
which will thereafter depend upon them for 
the realization of its purposes. For educa- 
tion has no end or aim beyond itself. It is 
the growing. All that we can judge at high- 
school commencement is the probability of 
continued growth throughout life. 


P. W. L. C. 
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WHO SHOULD BE PROMOTED TO THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


Haroitp R. Maurer 
Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Maurer is principal of the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School o 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania. This school is one of P 


ennsylvania’s most progressive junior hig 
W. H. B. 


schools and is organized on the basis that the “ school is life.” 


PROMOTIONS SHOULD BE CONDITIONED BY 
“WHAT WILL BE BEST FOR THE CHILD” 


“What will be best for the child?” If 
the best interests of the child become the 
rudder which gives direction to the teach- 
er’s thinking, it is safe to assume that pro- 
motions will be made a matter of case study 
and standards will become less exacting. 
The last decade has witnessed certain radical 
reforms in our school marking systems. 
For the most part, promotions have been 
based on school marks. Evidence at hand 
seems to point to the fact that the whole 
matter of promotions has undergone and 
will continue to undergo marked changes. 

Is the satisfactory completion of work in 
one grade a necessary prerequisite for suc- 
cess in the following grade? Will the repe- 
tition of a grade with the inevitable “ re- 
hashing ” of old material prove as valuable 
to the child as the study of new material? 
We think not. Incidentally, the efficiency 
of requiring a child to repeat a grade is 
being seriously questioned. If a child fails 
to succeed in the elementary schools, is it 
reasonable to assume that he will achieve 
on the junior-high-school level? At this 
point we should not overlook some signifi- 
cant contributions that have been made by 
research workers who, for the most part, 
are inclined to answer the question affirma- 
tively. In fact, it is estimated that as high 
as 75 per cent of the pupils listed as failures 
achieve satisfactorily in the succeeding 
grade when given the opportunity.* 


PROMOTIONS SHOULD SEEK TO ADJUST 
PUPILS TO THEIR PROPER LEVEL 
In many of our school systems promo- 
tions are made as rewards to the students 


‘See B. R. Buckingham, Educational Research Bulletin I11 
(May 1921), pp. 326-335. 


who have secured passing marks over a 
given period of time. Those who fail to 
measure up to certain prescribed standards 
are denied promotion and required to repeat 
the work. Promotion thus becomes a mat- 
ter of passing or failing. If the point of 
view was altered so that the problem would 
become one of pupil adjustment rather than 
one of passing or failing, many tragedies 
might be avoided. It seems to the writer 
that the problem of promotion is one of 
pupil adjustment. Teachers’ judgments 
about passing and failing are at the most 
subjective estimates of the pupil’s ability, 
and it is a well-known fact that many stu- 
dents who fail under one teacher would 
pass creditably under another. It is not my 
wish to discredit the importance of marks 
given by teachers, but rather to emphasize 
the importance of certain other factors that 
should be given consideration. Teachers’ 
marks will naturally constitute one of the 
factors in deciding who shall fail and who 
shall be promoted, but we must not lose 
sight of other factors meriting considera- 
tion. 

OVERAGE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PUPILS 

SHOULD BE GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

It is my belief that many children, 
especially those in the overage and retarded 
groups, who have failed to master all of 
the subject matter of the elementary schools 
will respond favorably to the environment 
of the junior high school with its diversified 
curriculum and numerous provisions for 
student activity. In Uniontown we assume 
that it is the duty and the privilege of the 
junior high school to accept all those who 
are in any way so mature that they will 
derive more benefit from the secondary 
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school than they will from the elementary 
school. We accept the proposition that a 
school cannot be of much assistance to 
pupils it never reaches. In the junior high 
school it is imperative that the shop and 
laboratory program be so organized that 
they can offer to the slow and overaged 
some educational opportunity that will be 
definite and immediately valuable. This 
policy, of course, emphasizes the necessity 
of having sympathetic and understanding 
teachers. Those of us connected with the 
secondary schools recognize that guidance 
is the keynote of the junior-high-school pro- 
gram. Many children “find themselves” in 
a way in which they never have before and, 
as a result, take a renewed interest in their 
school work. Is it not a safer procedure 
to give many of the so-called “border-line” 
students the benefit of our doubts and per- 
mit them to advance with their classmates 
rather than penalize them by requiring them 
to repeat work in the grades? It would 
seem so. In passing, it is worth while to 
note that if promotion is to be treated as a 
matter of pupil adjustment, then certainly 
failure must not be treated as a penalty but 
rather as a mode of adaptation. 


CASE STUDY IS ESSENTIAL 


Probably no subject emphasizes the im- 
portance of case study more than does that 
of promotion. Case after case will serve 
to strengthen our belief that the usual 
forms of procedure are inadequate and in- 
applicable. These cases may result from 
handicaps such as illness, temperamental 
peculiarities, defects in speech, reawaken- 
ing of interest in school work. In many 
of these cases the best interests of the 
pupils demand that they be promoted or 
advanced even though they have not 
achieved to the same degree as their fel- 
lows. These special-case promotions need 
not be looked upon as a form of passing 
but rather as a matter of necessary adjust- 
ment. It does not imply that credits must 
be given to the child in question for work 
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that has never been completed. It is ob- 
vious that these cases will require a sympa- 
thetic understanding on the part of the 
receiving teacher, and the success of the 
plan will necessitate the establishment of 
intimate relationships between the teacher, 
the pupil, and the home. It would seem, 
therefore, that the administration should re- 
serve and exercise discretionary power in 
the matter of making promotions. Much 
can be said in favor of the conditional or 
trial promotion in which the responsibility 
for failing or demoting the student is left 
to the receiving teacher. It should, of 
course, be understood that the special case 
and conditional promotions do not involve 
the giving of credit for work that has not 
been completed. It is unlike the traditional 
pass in that it looks forward rather than 
backward. 

In summarizing the salient points of this 
article I should first of all emphasize the 
importance of making school promotions on 
the basis of “what will be best for the 
child.” Case study is essential if promo- 
tions are to be satisfactorily administered. 
Second, promotions should be made a mat- 
ter of pupil adjustment rather than one of 
passing or failing. Pupils should be ad- 
justed to their proper levels. Third, over- 
age pupils in the elementary schools should 
be permitted to advance to the junior high 
school with its diversified curriculum and 
student activities. Fourth, special-case and 
conditional promotions without passing are 
at times justifiable, and observation leads 
us to believe that the cases of many chil- 
dren demand such action on the part of 
teachers and administrators. In deciding 
the question, “Who shall be promoted to the 
secondary schools?” it would seem to me 
that the matter of paramount importance 
is a complete knowledge of the child under 
consideration. The more complete our 
knowledge of the students, the more wisely 
will we be able to decide the difficult ques- 
tion of whom to promote and whom not to 
promote. 
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WHAT PRICE FAILURE? THE RELATION BETWEEN 


PROMOTION AND GUIDANCE 
Anna L. Rose 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Rose is staff assistant for the Pennsylvania Study—a codperative 
study inaugurated in 1928 as a codperative project of the Department of Public Instruction, 


the College Presidents Association, and 


the Carnegie F 


In addition to her duties 


with the Pennsylvania Study, Miss Rose is instructor in personnel gwidance ff Tr 


College, Columbia University. 


How much do teachers really know about 
the pupils whom they fail? The question 
may well be asked in answer, “How much 
do teachers really know about the pupils 
whom they pass?” It will no doubt be as 
difficult to answer the one as the other, and 
both are fraught with the most important 
consequences to the individuals they con- 
cern. On the one hand pupils are being 
trained in habits of failure, always dis- 
astrous, and doubly so when the one who 
fails does not know why he fails and cannot 
find out. On the other hand, pupils are 
being marked successful and here too, dan- 
gers lurk. Easy success, which does not 
require real effort, is just as calamitous as 
failure, for it breeds laziness, satisfaction 
with less than the best, shoddiness, and 
mediocrity. Failure or success, both are 
perils. But in attitudes, in personality de- 
fects, failure, perhaps, reaps a greater har- 
vest. 

How many of the results of failure could 
a sympathetic and understanding teacher 
prevent? Certainly not all of them, but 
enough to make thoughtful people pause 
and consider. Why do children fail in 
school? Many persons will tell you it is 
because of failure to do the required work. 
Yet these are some of the reasons given by 
the teachers themselves for pupil failures: 
“refuses to do her work because she finds 
its pointless” (this for a girl with an I.Q. 
of 124), “absent too often,” “quarrels be- 
tween mother and stepfather,” “didn’t study 
enough,” “didn’t apply himself,” “wasted 
too much time,” “didn’t work hard 
enough,” “personality difficulties,” “not in- 
terested.” 


In almost no case did a teacher say that 
a pupil failure was due solely to insufficient 
knowledge of the subject matter. This is 
not the place to discuss the relative merits 
of marking systems or just what a mark 
should signify. Let me draw your atten- 
tion to a few cases which show far better 
than any discussion the lack of understand- 
ing of the pupil as an individual, the total 
absence of any real thought as to the rea- 
son for the failure, and the ineffectiveness 
of using marks as a disciplinary measure. 

John B. John was twelve years old and 
in the eighth grade in June 1930. He was 
absent from school seven days during the 
second semester of the previous year. His 
1.Q. was 118. His teacher said he failed 
because he was immature, too playful, 
wasted too much time, was inattentive, 
careless, lacked ambition, and was poorly 
prepared. Yet on the Stanford achieve- 
ment test John achieved a percentile rank 
on the basis of the composite score that was 
exceeded by only five per cent of the twelve- 
year-olds the nation over. He was certainly 
attentive to something, was without doubt 
ambitious, and used his time to advantage. 
What will failure do to him? Is it conceiv- 
able that repeating the eighth grade will 
improve his preparation or make him more 
attentive or less playful? 

William L. William was twelve and a 
half years old when he was in the eighth 
grade in June 1930. His teacher also says 
his interest in school work is not great 
enough, that he is inattentive, uninterested, 
careless, lacks ambition, and does not know 
how to study. The school reports for this 
twelve-year-old an I.Q. of 173 and he, too, 
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makes a composite score on the Stanford 
achievement test exceeded by only five per 
cent of his age group. Yet he was not pro- 
moted to the ninth grade, presumably that 
he might gain in interest, attention, care- 
fulness, and ambition by repeating the 
eighth, even though he has achieved a grade 
position of 9.8 and his educational age is 
fifteen years and nine months. 

Albert B. Age 15, grade 8, I.Q. 87. 
Albert and William were in different sec- 
tions of the same grade in the same school. 
Albert is undernourished and exhibits per- 
sonality defects. He, too, is inattentive, 
careless, resents criticism, lacks ability, has 
no ambition, and does not follow directions. 
From his I.Q. we would be safe in assum- 
ing that he cannot follow directions. He 
scores in the lowest one per cent of his age 
group on the Stanford achievement test. 
The solution in his case, too, was failure. 


These are not exceptional cases. They 
were picked almost at random from about 
six hundred reported failures in eighteen 
different school systems. If the limits of 
this paper permitted, case after case could 
be listed that would show the same lack of 
insight and knowledge of the real facts of 
the situation. The simple truth of the mat- 
ter is that those responsible for the failure 
of these children do not have enough in- 
formation about them to do anything else 
for them except to fail them. Nonpromo- 
tion never was a solution for the problem 
of maladjustment or misplacement; it 
merely shifts the burden to another place. 
I do not mean to imply that no child should 
ever be failed. Far from it. I do mean 
to say, however, that every child has a 
right to be brought to a realization of his 
own potentialities, however small, with a 
sense of discovery rather than a sense of 
defeat; a positive approach to his abilities 
instead of a negative approach to his limi- 
tations. Many investigators have found 
that backwardness and retardation in school 
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are by no means always due to real mental 
lack. Children are shy and timid; they 
hesitate to ask for explanations when they 
do not understand, too often, alas, because 
of previous experience. As a result they 
are branded as “stupid,” “dull,” or “unin- 
terested.” When a pupil can show on the 
basis of objective and comparable measure- 
ment that he can do work far beyond the 
teacher’s judgment of his achievement and 
the level of the grade he is attending, then 
that teacher must be able to justify, if he 
can, his failure. The reverse is equally 
true. Failure can no longer be shrugged 
aside as no concern of the school. Nor is 
it a simple question of the child either learn- 
ing a subject or not learning it. The school 
must know and be prepared to answer why 
the pupil did not pass and show what was 
done to adjust him. Parents have a right 
to demand this for their children; the state 
has a right te expect it for its charges. 

We are not challenging our able pupils to 
a level of achievement anywhere near com- 
parable with their abilities; that is why they 
get into mischief as John did, and are not 
interested as William was. On the other 
hand we are constantly dragging the less 
able to a standard of performance beyond 
the limit of their abilities. That is why 
they show the personality defects and resent 
criticism as Albert did. Any one would, 
who was always expected to do something 
at which one had small chance of succeed- 
ing. 

The problem is essentially one of guid- 
ance and interpretation, in which every 
member of the teaching staff should bear 
a part of the responsibility as a wise and 
sympathetic interpreter of the pupil’s prob- 
lems and difficulties. This is the only means 
by which we can hope not only to save our 
gifted children from mediocrity, but also 
to protect our less able ones from annihila- 
tion. A democracy can do no less. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE ARTICULATION OF THE JUNIOR AND 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL ON PROMOTION 
GALEN JONES 
Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Jones, who is in charge of secondary schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, has 


had outstanding success as a secondary-school principal. His work in Port Arthur, Texas, and 
Reading, Pennsylvania, was especially noteworthy. W. H. B. 


The purpose of this discussion is to pre- 
sent some of the things which we believe 
are making for the effective articulation of 
Tulsa’s junior and senior high schools. 
Particular emphasis is given to those aspects 
of the problem which relate to the promo- 
tion of pupils. However, since many phases 
of the articulation problem have a bearing 
on promotion standards, this paper includes 
more than the question of promotion. 

The major goal in all of our endeavors 
has been the creation of a pervading spirit 
of sympathy, of codperation, and of good 
feeling among teachers and administrators. 
The rather frequent conferences provided 
for teachers, principals, and principals and 
teachers have, we believe, resulted in un- 
derstanding and the disappearance of preju- 
dice. Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi states our 
position when he remarks,’ “The acid test 
of the effectiveness of all the elements that 
contribute to articulation is, ‘Has the child 
progressed happily and unhindered, to the 
extent of his power, from one educational 
unit to the next?” As a result, we are con- 
cerned first of all in developing codperation 
and good will among teachers and princi- 
pals. 

Students of secondary education seem 


to agree readily that the basic consideration 


in promoting effective articulation is an ade- 
quate philosophy of secondary education. 
Consequently, the first move of the present 
administration was that of studying with 
principals and teachers just what the func- 
tions of the secondary schools of Tulsa 
should be. After weeks of study and con- 


Stanford University, Cal. Uni- 
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challenging statement that proposed by Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs.? These ten functions 
are, in our judgment, definite, specific, and 
worthy of our utmost endeavor. It is the 
conviction of Tulsa teachers and principals 
that when we accept Dr. Briggs’s statement, 
together with the seven cardinal objectives,* 
we are being guided by the best philosophy 
of secondary education. Consistent efforts 
are continuously made to check our prac- 
tices against our accepted philosophy. 

A school system which functions must be 
carefully administered. The administrative 
organization in Tulsa is designed to make 
possible increasingly better articulation. 
Figure 1 shows how it is proposed to carry 
forward the administration of the schools 
with particular reference to curricular mat- 
ters. The associate superintendent in 
charge of curriculum is responsible directly 
to the superintendent of schools. All re- 
sponsibility for modification in present prac- 
tice is referred to the associate superin- 
tendent, both assistant superintendents, and 
subject directors. In addition, he bears the 
full responsibility for organizing and ad- 
ministering a systematic program of cur- 
riculum revision and development. In the 
chart referred to above the heavy solid line 
shows responsibility for the curriculum 
heading up in the superintendent through 
the associate superintendent. Administra- 
tive responsibility for the operation and ad- 
ministration of the schools, on the other 
hand, is a responsibility assigned by the 
superintendent to the assistant superinten- 


dents and is shown in the chart by the 
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broken line. The dotted lines are used to 
show the chief codperative relationships. 
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Figure 1—Simplified Tulsa School Organization Chart 


Concord and good understanding be- 
tween members of the junior and senior 
high schools are furthered by means of the 
administrative organization above described. 
The principals of both junior and senior 
high schools meet with the assistant super- 
intendent every other Tuesday from ten to 
eleven-thirty o’clock. The subject directors 
have responsibility through both units as 
indicated. They meet with the subject 
teachers of each unit, direct the use of the 
course of study in both units, and bring 
the teachers of both units together to work 
out definite and objective agreements as to 
promotional standards. The assistant su- 
perintendent must approve all recommen- 
dations which come from the work of sub- 
ject directors, and all reports of results and 
changes are issued through the office of the 
assistant superintendent. 
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governing credits and promotion in the 
junior high schools have been revised and 
approved. These policies are: 


During the past two months the policies 


CREDITS 


A credit is the value piaced upon work 
done in any subject meeting for one hour 
five times a week throughout the whole 
semester. 

Subjects reciting on alternate days or 
daily for one half the semester will repre- 
sent a value of one-half credit. 

Each pupil in the 7B and 7A is expected 
to carry the equivalent of six credits of 
work in each semester. 

Students in 8B, 8A, 9B, and 9A may be 
scheduled for one hour of study or school 
service each day and thereby do only the 
equivalent of five credits of work when in 
the judgment of the principal it is better for 
such pupils to do so. 


PROMOTION 

Credit in all required subjects in junior 
high school must be earned before promo- 
tion to senior high school, with the follow- 
ing exceptions. If a pupil fails to make 
credit in one or more of the required sub- 
jects and is able to repeat that subject in a 
senior high school, or when in the judg- 
ment of the junior-high and _ senior-high- 
school principals the student will profit 
more in senior high school than in junior 
high school, he may be permitted on the 
recommendation of both principals to enroll 
in senior high school. 

A child must earn four credits before 
being promoted to the next half grade. 
Failure in one or two subjects may be made 
up by repeating same. When any pupil 
coming to Tulsa schools from any other 
system is classified as an 8B, 8A, or 9B, 
and does satisfactory work in such grade, 
all back credits will be considered as com- 
pleted. 

A student finishing junior high school 
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must have earned credits as follows, except 
as noted above: 12 credits in seventh-grade 
work, 10 credits in eighth-grade work, 
10 credits in ninth-grade work, or a total 
of 32 credits in the junior high school. We 
are finding this agreement sufficiently de- 
terminate as to make for desirable uniform- 
ity of practice, and yet flexible enough to 
care for the individual pupil. 

A very real aid to articulation exists in 
the policy which calls for the homogeneous 
grouping of pupils in both the junior and 
senior high schools. Our Central High 
School has an enrollment of 3,750 pupils, 
which makes the use of ability grouping at 
the senior-high-school level quite effective. 
Consequently, pupils who have not com- 
pleted all of the junior-high-school require- 
ments but whose chronological age and 
physical maturity is that of the senior high 
school and whose needs can be the better 
served there are transferred to the senior 
high school for work which they can do. 

Tulsa teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents are convinced that the next step 
called for in a well-founded articulation 
policy lies in the use of cumulative per- 
sonnel records which will reveal the pupil 
to teachers, parents, and the administration. 
After studying records which are designed 
to show trends of development of abilities 


and interests that are based on accurate 


measures and concrete observations, we are 
this year installing in the‘ American Council 
on Education: Cumulative Record Folder 
for Secondary School Students. Such a 
cumulative record faithfully kept will cause 
us to “learn” the pupil. As a result we 
shall be the better able to adjust the school 
to individual and group needs. In the end, 
then, the pupil’s progress from unit to unit 
of the system will be facilitated. 

As a feature of the guidance program, a 
life-career class is one of the core require- 


“See The Educational Recor No. 8 July 
1928 "Personnel Methods, American Council on Educaiton, 
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ments in the 9A grade. Here the pupil 
studies occupations, the senior-high-school 
program of studies, types of collegiate train- 
ing, and evaluates his personal qualities. 
Principals assign to this work teachers of 
broad training who have genuine sympathy 
for youth and who are constant students of 
the guidance problem. Towards the end of 
each semester the sophomore director from 
the senior high school goes to each school 
to assist 9A pupils in making out a tentative 
senior-high-school curriculum plan. Obvi- 
ously much of good articulation depends on 
the effectiveness of this work. The next 
and requisite step is to provide each junior 
high school with adequate counseling ser- 
vice. 


If space permitted more should be said 
of other factors which promote articulation, 
such as play days, exchange of assembly 
talent, and the intervisitation of pupils and 
teachers. Given a competent administrative 
organization under the correlating direction 
of an assistant superintendent; granted a 
workable philosophy of secondary education 
which is kept continuously to the forefront 
in all the work of teachers and principals ; 
then the means of articulation outlined 
above, as well as many not possible of treat- 
ment in this brief article, are bound to 
result. 

The officer next in rank to the superin- 
tendent of schools is the associate superin- 
tendent in charge of curriculum administra- 
tion. Then there are two assistant super- 
intendents, one in charge of elementary 
schools and the other in charge of sec- 
ondary schools. In addition there are sub- 
ject directors in all the major subject 
divisions who direct the work in the respec- 
tive fields throughout the twelve grades of 
the system. Principals are responsible 
directly to the assistant superintendents. 
Subject directors are responsible to the 
associate superintendent and the assistant 
superintendents and have cooperative rela- 
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tionship with principals and teachers. All 
responsibility for modification in the pres- 
ent curricular practice is referred to the 
associate superintendent, both assistant su- 
perintendents, and subject directors. Ad- 
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ministrative responsibility for the operation 
and administration of the schools, on the 
other hand, is a responsibility assigned by 
the superintendent to the assistant superin- 
tendents. 


THE PROMOTION PROBLEM IN SCHOOLS ORGANIZED 
TO SERVE INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


Lucy L. W. Witson 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson has been very much interested in organizing her 
school, the South Philadelphia High School for Girls, to care for individual differences. She 
has recently returned from a trip to Chile where she served in an advisory . a a ht to the 
Chilean Government on problems relating to education. 


In the old type school, at the end of the 
term the students were promoted or not 
promoted. They were all either black or 
white; successes or failures. Yet who can 
doubt that among those who had “passed” 
—that is to say, who had regurgitated at 
command two thirds or more of the food 
that had been diligently fed them—there 
were relatively few who had actually mas- 
tered the subject? And who can doubt, too, 
that among the failures there were some, at 
least, better able effectively to continue the 
work than those who were permitted to do 
so? 

In a school organized to serve indi- 
vidual needs, “promotion,” virtual mastery, 
is a continuous and continuing process. 
Theoretically, no one actually fails, although 
many require more time and more effort to 
secure success. Many, also, are guided out 
of subjects which, humanly speaking, they 
can never master, and, indeed, do not need 
to master in order to lead a “good life.” 
They may be directed into other work, into 
special schools or special classes, or to a 
psychologist or even to a psychiatrist by an 
individual school counselor whose strongest 
assets may be leisure, good sense, and 
knowledge of the actual world. 

There are schools like that—“success” 
schools they are called, sprung full-grown 
from the heads of Joves. 


I must confess, I fear, that while South 
Philadelphia sees the goal, the path, and 
has already embarked on the adventure, 
she is still a long, long way from the actual 
attainment of one hundred per cent success 
for all of her students. 

But here are some of the milestones that 
marked her advance en route: 

I. Establishment of parallel rapid and 
slow progress classes with an attempt to 
adapt the teaching to these two types. Pro- 
motion rates were somewhat increased, but 
mere segregation in itself is an entirely 
inadequate solution. 

II. Segregation from any four years’ 
course, as early as possible, of those with 
low 1.Q.’s and A.Q.’s. These have been 
guided to special schools whenever the pos- 
session of a special ability, say in sewing 
or in cooking or in salesmanship or in art, 
made this advisable and possible. To the 
others has been offered a special course. 
In this so-called extension course, in addi- 
tion to a personality project with by-prod- 
ucts of English, social studies, and mathe- 
matics (especially budgeting), the pupils 
are given special work in foods, clothing, 
physical training, and, in addition, some 
mechanical vocational proficiency. With 
no outside standards to meet, with work 
adapted to the needs of this unusually 
homogeneous group, a hundred per cent 
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PROMOTION PROBLEMS IN SCHOOLS 


promotion, barring acts of God, ought to be 
inevitable. For various surmountable rea- 
sons, there has been some small failure, 
however. 

III. Recognition by the teachers that to 
fail large numbers of pupils, whether in 
rapid or slow progress classes, did not mean 
“high standards.” They finally realized 
that it meant, instead, low pedagogical 
standards and skills or else a fatal lack in 
an objective, scientific attitude towards the 
problem. 

IV. A determined effort on the part of 
each department to find out each term, first, 
just how much knowledge and what skills 
the incoming students brought with them 
from the grammar schools or from the 
junior highs; and then, second, how much 
ability and what speed each one had to gain 
further knowledge and skills. 

There is no difficulty in making such dis- 
coveries and subsequently using these data 
for guidance. Especially is this true in 
English and in mathematics, for there are 
already in these subjects many diagnostic 
tests with much individualized practice ma- 
terial. Moreover, the individual scores 
made in a comprehension of English test 
are invaluable to teachers of other subjects. 


Probably other large urban high schools 
will not be surprised to learn that in these 
entering classes there were and are very 
many who neither in knowledge nor in skill 
reach a higher standard than that of the 
sixth grade. We had known for years that 
the range of mental age in the same group 
was from 8% to 18% years, but some way 
the fact that, scholastically, in the ninth 
grade they ranked from sixth grade up was 
a more concrete presentation of the fact. 

V. A determined effort on the part of 
most departments and many teachers so to 
individualize the instruction on the basis of 
ability and previous achievement that suc- 
cess and virtual mastery might be within 
the grasp of every one. 
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For example, in English, at the begin- 
ning and at the end of each term a diag- 
nostic test is given to each student to dis- 
cover her abilities in sentence structure, 
composition, functional grammar, vocabu- 
lary, spelling, and even in formal grammar. 
Sometimes, a simple composition is used. 
More often a standardized test, such as 
the Tressler, the Briggs Form, the Chicago 
Practice Test on Sentence Recognition, the 
Conkling and Pressey, and also the Phila- 
delphia test is used. On the basis of the 
results obtained, each class is subdivided 
into homogeneous groups, given much indi- 
vidual practice material with many indi- 
vidual conferences and check-ups, permit- 
ting each student to advance as rapidly as 
she is able—in other words, “promoting” 
her continuously and continually. If she 
needs the time, each may take two years to 
acquire this primary technique, but in the 
end there must be virtual mastery. Some- 
times the students possess this essential 
technique on entering. An additional few 
pull themselves up to the acceptable work 
in a month, but most of them take much 
longer, and astonishingly many need the 
full two years. 

The same method is pursued until they 
graduate. Among the juniors last year 
there were in a single class 13 in the lowest 
group in September. By November, 9 of 
these were “restored,” or promoted. In an- 
other class, out of 11, 6 were restored in 
the same length of time. 


A striking illustration of the advantage 
and necessity of this continuous promotion 
was exhibited by the results obtained from 
a guide sheet reviewing grammar, a normal 
school requirement. In spite of the fact 
that it was an academic senior class and 
presumably more homogeneous than most 
groups, one student successfully completed 
her work in seven periods, while another 
required 45. The rest of the class de- 
manded a varying number of periods be- 
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tween these extremes. What did it mean? 
Why, that every one acquired mastery and 
was successfully promoted. Under the old 
arrangement, several would have failed, for 
theoretically there were only 30 periods 
budgeted for this particular kind of work. 

In history and science the problem is 
somewhat different. There are two handi- 
caps which must be considered. One, low 
comprehension of English; the other, in- 
ability to reason reflectively. In history, 
these difficulties have been overcome by 
giving a simpler textbook and simpler guide 
sheets to those thus handicapped. In addi- 
tion, if they need it, they are given more 
-time to cover practically the ground—three 
terms instead of two, for example. 

The following comparison between his- 
tory promotions in June 1929, with those in 
January and in June 1930, the first and the 
second terms in which the “slows” were 
given a special textbook and special guide 
sheets, tells an interesting story of success 
with virtual mastery for an increasingly 
larger number of pupils. 


Class Per Cent Per Cent 
Promoted Promoted Promoted 
June 1920 = Jan.1930 June 1930 


10A 67 79 85 
10B 79 81 90 


It may be interesting to note that the first 
effect of the adaptation in history of the 
Dalton laboratory plan in 1925 was a larger 
percentage of failures than before because 
then for the first time was blazoned forth 
the poor work that the children could and 
were doing when thrown on their own re- 
sponsibility with uniform texts and guide 
sheets. 


Per Cent 


The science teachers have consistently 
eliminated abstract definitions and general- 
izations from the assignment of work to the 
less able. More time is spent in the writing 
up of fewer experiments, choosing always 


the simpler. More difficult experiments 
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within their comprehension, however, are 
merely demonstrated and explained. These 
teachers are now beginning to prepare sep- 
arate guide sheets for children of low in- 
telligence with the emphasis on the concrete 
and practical phases. 

VI. The sixth milestone on the pathway 
towards the goal of practically universal 
success with virtual mastery is the con- 
stantly increasing realization on the part of 
the teachers of the value of the Department 
of Research and Results established in 
Philadelphia five years ago. It has helped 
the teachers to a professional spirit and a 
scientific attitude towards the everyday 
classroom problems by its own program of 
fact finding, fact interpretation, and educa- 
tional experimentation. True, there have 
been “growing pains”! 

The change brought about by the re- 
search bureau is more conspicuous in the 
foreign-language department than _ else- 
where in the school, merely because most of 
the other teachers had already converted 
themselves. Nevertheless, all have been 
helped by the policy that it has inaugurated 
of continuous self-survey in representative 
subjects ; the administration of standardized 
tests, analyzing and interpreting the results; 
the emphasis, not on standardization, but 
on the necessity for constant individual ad- 
justment ; and codperation with department 
heads in the construction of objective test- 
ing instruments. 

Until the results from the Bureau of 
Educational Research began to pour in, the 
foreign-language teachers had been quite 
satisfied with their higher standards alibi. 
The answer of the school to this attitude 
was to divert commercial students who 
came from the grades into Word Study, 
thus deferring foreign language a term for 
all and indefinitely for those whose English 
equipment was inadequate. But those who 
came from junior high were there given a 


O of tf @ 


foreign language. They were allowed to 
continue, of course, and as a mater of fact, 
failed rather conspicuously on the way. 
When the foreign-language department 
began to realize the necessity of individ- 
ualizing its teaching, it decided wisely to 
segregate into rapid and slow classes on the 
basis of achievement tests indicating past 
knowledge and present performance. Its 
attitude in reference to the lack of correla- 
tion between I.Q.’s and success in foreign 
languages has been justified recently by 
Kaulfer’s report on the Long Beach investi- 
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HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING AND FAILURE IN 
THE DETROIT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS 
H. L. Harrincton 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Harrington, who is the supervising director of the intermediate 
schools in Detroit, is well known for his writings in the field of secondary education. His 
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gation.’ Initially all academic students are 
put into the rapid progress classes, but 
when they fail hopelessly, even they are put 
into slow progress classes in order to “ give 
them a chance”! 

The result of these experiments in indi- 
vidualization has been to raise the promo- 
tion rate in foreign languages from 60 to 
90 per cent. Standards have not been 
lowered, of course, for those who can reach 
them, and the shibboleth of “ virtual 
mastery” prevails for all. 
The School Review, January 1931. 


Program Making in the Junior High School, published by the Macmillan Company, is a dis- 
tinct contribution to the literature covering this im eee phase of school organization. In 


his capacity as supervising director of the interme 


tate schools, Mr. Harrington has had an 


opportunity to observe the working out of a program of homogeneous grouping e ae effect 


on the problem of failure and promotion. 


Homogeneous grouping is carried out 
generally in the Detroit intermediate (junior 
high) schools. Seven-B pupils upon enter- 
ing an intermediate school are grouped 
homogeneously upon the basis of three 
criteria: intelligence, elementary teacher’s 
estimate of scholastic ability, and chrono- 
logical age. These three are combined with 
weights 5,4, and 2. (The method by which 
these weights were determined is described 
by Corrigan and Kennedy in “A New Plan 
of Homogeneous Grouping” in The School 
Review for December 1927.) 

The introduction of chronological age as 
a factor is made necessary by the fact that 
the intelligence rating used in Detroit is not 
an I. Q. but is stated in reference to a cer- 
tain age group. For example, all eleven- 
year-olds are divided into five groups, 
designated as A, B, C, D, and E, respec- 
tively. Eight per cent are A’s; 12 per cent 
B’s; 60 per cent C’s; 12 per cent D’s; and 


8 per cent E’s; and so on for the other age 
groups. Hence, there will be eleven-year- 
old A’s, twelve-year-old A’s, thirteen-year- 
old A’s and so on, each of about the same 
brightness but, obviously, owing to differ- 
ences in maturity, differing in ability. 

This initial classification is constantly 
rechecked upon the basis of the performance 
of the child in the intermediate school. 
Individual Binet tests are also given when 
it is thought necessary, and social and per- 
sonal qualities affecting school work are 
taken into consideration in a constant read- 
justment of the original grouping. 

If homogeneous grouping is well carried 
out and if subject matter is adjusted to 
ability there should be few or no failures 
in school work. The first presents no great 
difficulty but the second is a problem re- 
quiring a great deal of experimentation and 
time. In Detroit, something has been done 
along this line in the newer courses of 
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study, but the major part of it still must be 
done by the individual teacher. This is only 
one factor, however, in the prevention of 
failure. 

A second and perhaps equally important 
factor has to do with the devices by which 
pupils are stimulated to do their best. The 
schools are constantly on the alert to detect 
causes which may lead to failure and to 
eliminate these causes, if possible, before 
failure becomes a fact. The procedure in 
one typical school runs something as fol- 
lows. If it appears to any teacher at any 
time that a pupil is doing work of a char- 
acter which will probably result in failure 
and is by his own efforts unable to remedy 
the situation, he at once brings the pupil’s 
homeroom teacher into conference. The 
homeroom teacher is in touch with the work 
which the child is doing in all subjects and 
to quite an extent with his extracurricular 
and out-of-school life. The homeroom 
teacher is, hence, often able to diagnose the 
cause of failure and to suggest remedies. 
If unsuccessful, further recourse is had to 
the counselor, who has time, opportunity, 
and facilities to go further into the case. 

The counselor may cause individual tests 
to be given and will probably consult with 
the pupil’s parents. No effort is spared to 
determine the cause of the failure. If, as a 
result of his investigation, the counselor de- 
termines that the child has been placed in 
too high a section, where the work is too 
hard for him, he is shifted to a lower one. 
It is sometimes found that the child is in 
too low a section and that the work presents 
no challenge to him. If bad influences 
inside or outside of school are at work, 
every effort is made to correct them. The 
counselor may in certain cases make adjust- 
ments in the school program of the child, 
giving more time to certain fundamental 
subjects than would normally be the case. 
As a result of the grouping and of these 
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additional measures, failures have been re- 
duced to a very low point. 

In the matter of failures, distinction is 
made also between subjects. The junior 
high school is a tryout institution and many 
of the subjects there studied are pursued 
with the tryout idea predominating. Other 
subjects in the junior high school are of the 
appreciational type, as art and music. Some 
are for purposes of orientation, as general 
science. Subjects of the above types should 
probably in any case have few failures. 
Other subjects making up the so-called 
“core” of the program of studies must be 
pursued upon what Bobbitt calls the work 
level. Precise and definite performance 
must be stressed in these subjects because 
they are often cumulative in character, and 
work for one semester must be mastered 
to serve as the basis for work in succeeding 
semesters. Latin, algebra, and bookkeep- 
ing are typical of such subjects. In these 
subjects an exacting standard of perform- 
ance must be insisted upon. But failure, 
even here, may be kept at a low level by 
means of the devices enumerated above, 
especially if careful guidance has been 
exercised in keeping pupils from attempting 
subjects where failure appears inevitable. 

The following are the percentages of 
failure in various subjects in a_ typical 
Detroit intermediate school for a recent 
semester: art 0 per cent, bookkeeping 1% 
per cent, business practice % per cent, Eng- 
lish 1 per cent, French 2 per cent, general 
science 0 per cent, home economics 0 per 
cent, industrial arts 0 per cent, Latin 7 per 
cent, mathematics % per cent, mechanical 
drawing 0 per cent, social studies 1 per cent, 
and typewriting O per cent. 

Homogeneous grouping makes it possible 
to hold much higher standards of perform- 
ance for the abler pupils who are the ones 
who will probably go on through the high 
schools and colleges. They are constantly 
in competition with pupils of their own 
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level of ability, and are kept working up to 
capacity. They do not succeed through 
sheer ability alone without work as is often 
the case of a very able pupil among mediocre 
pupils. They are not so apt to form habits 
of laziness. 

On the other hand, it is also possible 
through homogeneous grouping to keep the 
slow pupil working successfully at his own 
rate. His interest is thus maintained and 
he is not confirmed in habits of failure. He 
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is, in most cases, ensured of at least nine 
years of satisfactory and, on his level, suc- 
cessful school experience, instead of being 
eliminated early in the race. He is the 
gainer, both in the absolute amount of 
education received and in its diversity. He 
has received much valuable training in 
wholesome social contacts made under 
favorable conditions and he enters his career 
beyond the ninth grade with unimpaired 
morale. 


PROMOTION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL 
H. E. Dewey 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Dewey is principal of the University High School of the University 
of Chicago. The University of Chicago High School has been an important center for develop- 
ing new procedures and devices. Among the outstanding features of the school, attention to 
individual pupils and the organization of courses of study on the wnit plan stand out as two 


important factors. In this article Mr. Dewey describes the plan in operation in the a the 
W. H. B. 


High School with reference to promotions. 


Before any pupil at the University of 
Chicago High School is promoted, he must 
have mastered the units of learning of the 
various subjects which he takes for credit. 
To quote the bulletin, the school “aims to 
develop in him the actual understandings, 
sense of values, and abilities which his 
several courses imply.” Credit is not given 
for average performance in daily lessons 
and examinations. Whether the course is 
divided into six or sixteen units, he must 
show mastery of them all before he can 
proceed to a course in the same field on a 
higher level. 

Judged by teachers who overemphasize 
individual differences in ability, mastery 
would seem to be an impossible accomplish- 
ment. It would seem inevitable to such 
teachers that some pupils would take so 
long to master a unit that they would need 
five or six years at the least to complete 
a four-year high-school course. 

Such is not the case at the University of 
Chicago High School. Units are so selected 
and adapted to the capacity of the normal 
pupil that he knows it is not impossible to 


master the unit, and he also knows that he 
will be given all the chances to demonstrate 
mastery that his case may require. Pupils 
are sometimes tested as many as six or seven 
times before they can show that they have 
mastered the fundamental understandings 
involved. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to keep the 
class together. The pupil who learns slowly 
must work on the unit at home or in the 
library or classroom. The rapid learner 
who completes a unit before the other 
members of the class is released for work 
on a supplementary project or for extra 
study on some other subject. With few 
exceptions, the class starts the unit together 
and finishes together. 

The class period is devoted to assimila- 
tive study, directed by the. teacher most of 
the time. The chief test of genuine learning 
(although others are used) is the assimi- 
lation test. If an individual or a group or 
the class as a whole fails to show mastery 
of the unit as a result of this test, which is 
devised by the teacher, reteaching becomes 
necessary. Reteaching may involve ex- 
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planations by the teacher, further study by 
the class, demonstrations, further experi- 
mentation, or discussion. 

Promotions are made only at the end of 
the year. Pupils who, after thorough trial, 
fail to reach credit level in a class are trans- 
ferred to another class at the end of the 
semester or at any other time if necessary. 
Such transfers are surprisingly few. 

In most of the departments classes are 
not sectioned according to ability. How- 
ever, in the English department, pupils who 
enter from the elementary grades are 
selected according to definite tests chosen 
or devised by the department. For example, 
a pupil who enters the school and shows in 
preliminary tests that he does not under- 
stand the structure of the English language 
is placed in a special section in grammar 
and usage. If he shows the proper under- 
standing of grammar but is deficient in oral 
or written expression, he is enrolled in a 
community life English section, in which 
he studies literature and is given constant 
opportunities to express himself before the 
class orally and in writing. If he shows 
ability in both usage and composition he 
joins a literature section. There is no dis- 
crimination in amount of credit for these 
sections. 

The definition of school marks used is 
given below. Marks are sent to parents 
only at the end of the semester, and in 
each case a factual statement about the 
pupil’s work is included. Samples of 
semester reports are also given below. 


The University of Chicago 
The School of Education 
THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 


Report of Johnson, Arthur 
Course Eng. II. 10:00 Level of attainment M1 
Credit 5 


Supporting Factual Information 


Arthur is a very capable and entirely dependable 
student. His ambition and interest account for his 
extensive reading, as he has gone far beyond the 


Semester Report 
Feb. 4, 1927 
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requirements and has also read widely outside 
the classroom in the literary types which he has 
met in the class. He is attentive, eager, and alert 
in his work, and readily takes part in class dis- 
cussion. The only adverse criticism in his case 
is that he reveals weaknesses in the mechanics 
of his written work. Meticulous proof-reading 
would do much to remove such errors. 

John C. Matthews, Jnstructor 


The University of Chicago Semester Report 
The School of Education June 14, 1928 
THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 

Report of Evans, Mary Jane 

Course Latin’ Level of attainment F 


Credit 0 x 


Supporting Factual Information 

Mary Jane has not gained the skill to get mean- 

ing from Latin that she has not seen. All her 

tests on new material have shown low scores. She 

deals with words rather than ideas. Her English 

is good except for lapses in spelling. Her papers 
are neat. 

Butler, Edith, Instructor 


Every effort is made to discourage the 
pupil from centering his attention on the 
marks he may receive or the credits he may 
earn. No effort is made to adapt the marks 
given to any normal curve of distribution. 
However, the distribution which actually 
results may indicate that the units as organ- 
ized are improperly adjusted to the classes. 
For example, if all the pupils in a given 
class reach mastery on the first teaching 
(see description of M1 in definition of 
marks), the question will be raised as to 
whether the unit is given at the proper 
level; it may belong a year or a semester 
lower than its present location. All such 
matters are considered in departmental 
meetings and units are constantly under- 
going revision in all departments. 


DeFINITION oF ScHooL MARKS 


1. F is given when the work of the pupi! for the 
semester, in spite of reteaching and repeated 
effort, is below credit level. 

2. I is given when the work of the semester is 
below credit level on account of the incomplete- 
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ness of full requirements. In each case specific 

recommendations for making up the work shall 

be made. If the work is not completed promptly 

it automatically becomes F. 

3. M3 is given when a pupil has learned largely 
through the efforts and insistence of the in- 
structor or when he has required frequent re- 
teachings. Such work does not indicate the 
development of the type of responsibility and 
independence in study that high-school pupils 
at this level should show. 

4. M2 is given to designate the pupil whose ac- 
complishment of the required work of the 
course necessitated additional study or reteach- 
ings. 

5. M1 is given when the pupil has demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the teacher that he has 
actually learned what was contemplated in the 
course, in contrast with part learning or prog- 
ress towards learning. In the case of the content 
subjects it means that the minimal essentials 
are understood, and in the case of the power 
subjects that the power aimed at is being ac- 
quired at the rate desired by the instructor. 
M1 is given when a pupil has demonstrated that 
he has learned the minimal essentials promptly 
and without reteaching. 

6. N is given when the pupil, in addition to the 

requirements for M1, has exhibited throughout 

the course evidence of possessing intellectual 
interests which cause him to devote himself to 
serious intellectual work wholly apart from the 
requirements of the instructor or the school. 

The supplementary project undertaken at the 

suggestion of and carried out under the super- 

vision of the instructor or the voluntary project 
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independently conceived offer the best evidence 
of intellectual interest. 

7. R is given when the student, in addition to the 
requirements for M1, has exhibited both the will 
and the capacity to carry on study independent 
of the teacher. A pupil shows that he has 
attained intellectual responsibility when he under- 
takes a voluntary supplementary project and 
carries it through creditably, without spurring 
by the teacher and with only the kind of help 
which a graduate student might properly seek 
from his professor. 


The percentage of failures at the Univer- 
sity High School seldom exceeds three but 
there are always some failures. Pupils who 
fail are not necessarily discouraged, because 
they can nearly always see that they might 
have succeeded had they been willing to put 
forth more energy in study. 

One of the finest things about the system 
of promotion used in the University High 
School is that it throws the responsibility 
back on the pupil, where it belongs, training 
him to carry his own burdens. It does this 
in a logical, natural way, not by setting up 
hurdles for him to leap in the form of con- 
tracts or marks, but by insisting that he 
develop an interest in learning for its own 
sake or take the consequences. There is no 


compromise with temporary interests or . 


with the lack of the will to work. 


Join the CLearinc House Boosters’ Club by sending in five or more 
subscriptions. Your certificate of membership will be a bound volume 
of the Ctearinc House for your personal or school library. 
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INTELLIGENCE AS A FACTOR IN PROMOTION 


Howarp F. Feuer 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Fehr is a teacher of mathematics in the South Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. He is a member of the Mathematics Committee, which is a part of the 
organization of Committees for the Study and Revision of Curriculums in that city. Mr. Fehr 
received his A.B. and A.M. degrees from Lehigh University and is at the present time working 


for his doctor's degree at Columbia University. 


At least once a year, and in many cases 
oftener, the teacher is called upon to make 
a decision which, in the light of the pupil’s 
life, is perhaps the most important the 
teacher must make. The pupils must be 
promoted or not promoted. It is in the 
hope that we as teachers may be better able 
to make this decision a sane and satisfac- 
tory one that this article is written. 

By promotion in the high school, we shall 
mean the permitting of a pupil to continue 
into the next grade of a certain curriculum 
or the acceptance of a completed unit in 
that curriculum. Thus, if a pupil has com- 
pleted a year’s study in Latin, promotion 
may mean going on to the second year of 
Latin or discontinuing the subject with 
some credit. Nonpromotion would then 
mean the repetition of the same course. 
Usually the teacher is the final and sole 
judge as to the promotion of a pupil and it 
is of importance to know how this decision 
is made. 

A number of factors enter into promo- 
tion among which marks stand out as the 
most weighty. Indeed, in many cases they 
are the only basis for promotion and, if a 
certain average is attained, the pupil passes ; 
if not, he fails. The fallacy of such a 
method, relying solely on subjective and 
fallible marks, will be shown later and is 
at once evident to any reader of current 
educational literature. Some teachers, how- 
ever, take into consideration such factors 
as industry, effort, interest, behavior or 
attitude, standards of achievement set either 
by the school or the teacher, and the all 
inclusive factor, their own judgment. 
Surely the teacher who takes all these items 
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into promotion determination is more fair 
and accurate than one who uses only marks. 
However, there are other factors which 
have received little or no consideration but 
which in the light of the changing school 
population and curricula warrant serious 
attention. 

It would be well, for example, for 
teachers to consider what failure may do to 
the pupil. A pupil having exerted himself 
and yet not having received a passing grade 
is often possessed with a feeling of humilia- 
tion that results in a loss of true educative 
values rather than a gain. Again, such a 
pupil very often loses confidence in him- 
self, giving up in sheer hopelessness and 
becoming a total failure in school. In some 
cases the pupil, having resigned himself to 
failure, decides that since promotion is out 
of order, mischief-making is in order 
and thus creates a discipline problem that 
could probably have been avoided. All of 
these improper attitudes towards school and 
particular subjects carry on into life after 
school and for this reason promotion can 
be made valid in cases where teachers feel 
it is not merited. Naturally, on the other 
hand, there is danger of erecting in the 
pupil false belief in his ability if promotion 
is made without informing him why and 
what is expected, especially when his work 
has been below the passing standard. This 
is a place for skillful teaching. 

If, then, some pupils are to be passed on 
other grounds than marks or achievement, 
intelligence must play an important réle in 
promotion. By intelligence is meant that 
ability which is measured by current intelli- 
gence tests and rated in terms of I.Q. and 
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mental age. This ability correlates very 
highly with scholastic ability. We would 
then expect it to be recorded to a large 
degree in our school marks and not need 
special consideration as a factor in promo- 
tion. But is it registered in teacher marks? 
Do the bright pupils according to an intelli- 
gence test always pass and do the low I.Q. 
pupils get the low grades? An attempt was 
made in South Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey, to discover the answer.' 

One hundred and thirty-four seniors 
were given the Otis Self-Administering 
Intelligence Test and the Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale. At the same time, their 
grades for three and one-half years were 
averaged. The results of both tests indi- 
cated a normal situation, the graphs being 
almost perfectly coincident with the normal 
curve. The results of the school grades 
showed a decided skewness towards the 
lower part of the curve or towards a mark 
of 7 (the passing grade). The correlation 
between the two tests resulted in r==.67 
which can be interpreted as follows: The 
ability as indicated by an intelligence test 
shows a corresponding level of ability in 
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Distribution of 138 Seniors by Binet Mental 
Ages 


No. of Pupils 


Binet Mental Age in Years 
Median—16 yrs.-9 mos. Average—16 yrs.-10 mos. 
Norm for Middle of Grade XII—15 yrs.-2 mos. 
College Median—16 yrs.-10 mos. 
“The Newark Schoo! Bulletin, X, 2 (October 1930). 


GRAPH II 
Distribution of 131 Seniors by Thorndike- 


No. of Pupils 


Reading Age in Years 
Median—18 yrs.-2 mos. Average—1l7 yrs.-6 mos. 
Normal for Middle of Grade XII—16 yrs.-5 mos. 


GRAPH III 
Distribution of 113 Seniors by School Aver- 


Median—7.07. Average—7.21. Normal—7.60. 
Curved line—Normal Expectancy 


reading. A student who reads well rates 
high in intelligence and vice versa. Like- 
wise, a pupil who reads poorly is usually 
lower in mental ability. 

If, however, we correlate the results of 
the Otis test with the school grades, there 
is a coefficient of correlation r=.344. This 
is very low and may be interpreted as fol- 
lows: A high mental ability is no guarantee 
of high success in school and vice versa. At 
first most teachers will disregard this con- 
clusion and believe more in their own 
marks, but studies made during the last 
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decade prove that teacher grades are de- 
cidedly subjective and fallible? This does 
not mean that the brightest students will 
not necessarily rank highest in school 
grades, but it does prove that many capable 
pupils have been failed or rated low in 
school work when they should be leading in 
scholastic work. 

A similarly low correlation was obtained 
in correlating the grades with the results 
of the reading test: the coefficient r=.334. 
This may be interpreted: The ability to 
read well is no guarantee of high-school 
rating and vice versa. It is also an indica- 
tion that poor reading ability will not neces- 
sarily result in a low school rating. Thus 
we find that intelligence and reading ability 
are not included in teacher grades to a 
satisfactory degree and should therefore 
receive special consideration in promotion. 

To test our conclusions further, an inves- 
tigation was made in order to discover what 
subjects the higher mental ability students 
elect and what the corresponding percent- 
ages of nonpromotion were. Accordingly, 
the 1.Q.’s of all students electing history, 
mathematics, and Latin for two or more 
years were compared. The median I.Q.’s 
were as follows: history 106.8, mathematics 
117.8, Latin 117.3. Undoubtedly the 


GRAPH IV 
Distribution of Students by I. Q.’s in History, 


History Med.—106.8. Mathematics Med.—117.8 
Latin Med.—117.3 
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brighter students are electing mathematics 
and Latin; compare this with the average 
number of failures in each of these sub- 
jects: Latin 30 per cent, mathematics 29 
per cent, and history 9 per cent. The 
brighter students are taking mathematics 
and Latin, getting lower grades, failing three 
times as often, and rating lower than less 
capable students electing history. Certainly 
this is unfair and should be remedied and 
not by failing the less capable pupils. 

In order to make the intelligence factor 
a more prominent one, the following prin- 
ciples are proposed. Since they apply 
particularly to the doubtful and supposedly 
failing pupils, it will not be an added burden 
to the teacher. First, if a pupil can do the 
next grade of work he should be promoted. 
A pupil who, due to absence or negligence, 
does not merit promotion but has the mental 
set-up to succeed in the next grade should 
be promoted. Exceptions can be made 
where as a matter of discipline the pupil 
will be better trained by forced repetition 


and if on the completion of a particular 
subject the pupil has not gained his maxi- 
mum benefit and has time to repeat. In 
general, however, ability to do next term’s 
work warrants promotion. 


Second, if a pupi! can gain no more by 
repeating he should be promoted. The time 
is fast approaching when every boy and girl 
not mentally deficient is entitled to six years 
training in the junior and senior high 
school. <A large part of the new school 
population will gain nothing by repeating 
and mixing with younger and mentally 
brighter pupils. Therefore, if a pupil has 
applied himself and obtained his optimum 
from a subject, he should be permitted to 
continue with his own group and obtain 
the most he can from the remainder of the 
course. Whether graduation credit shall or 
shall not be given is a problem for the 
administration to solve. The teacher should 
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adapt the subject matter so that the pupil 
obtains the most he can. 

To summarize, we must realize that pro- 
motion is of such importance in the life of 
the pupil that the decision must be made 
with the greatest care. Usually the basis of 
promotion is the average grade, but this is 
subjective and fallible. Other factors to be 
considered are industry, effort, interest, 
attitudes, standards of achievement, and the 
effect of failure. The intelligence or mental 


Eprtor’s Note: William Burnlee Ci 
School of Philadelphia. His views upon t the 


to education are not only progressive but sound; not only encour 
administrators but challenging and should prompt decided action by ¢ 


I believe that the present college entrance 
requirements constitute a formidable 
obstacle to effective high-school education 
in America, but before considering the 
reasons for this view it will be necessary to 
indicate briefly the nature of these require- 
ments. There are three main ways in which 
students gain admission to college; namely, 
the old plan, the new plan, and the certificate 
plan. These, however, have in common the 
requirement of fifteen units. A unit con- 
sists of one year’s work in a major subject 
in a secondary school, requiring for its com- 
pletion approximately one quarter of the 
total time devoted to academic work. 
Specifically, in order to obtain credit for 
one unit, a student must devote to prepared 
recitations the equivalent during the year 
of not less than 120 clock hours. The work 
covered must correspond either exactly or 
approximately to that required for passing 
the examination of the College Entrance 
Examination Board in the subject in ques- 
tion. When admission is by certificate, the 
school certifies to the college that the student 
has covered the necessary minimum of 
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ability of the pupil must play an important 
part as it is not represented sufficiently in 
the school grade. In the light of the chang- 
ing school population and curricula not only 
are bright pupils to be given the benefit of 
the doubt and passed but also pupils of less 
ability should be passed if they have 
achieved their optimum from the course. 
In general, every pupil should be so placed 
as to gain the maximum educational value 
for himself and for society. 


is headmaster of the Oak Lane County Day 
relationships of college entrance requirements 

to secondary-school 

ge entrance boards. 

H. H. V. C 

fifteen units in high school at the required 
level of proficiency. When admission is by 
the old plan, the student must pass the Col- 
lege Board examinations covering all fifteen 
units. When admission is by the new plan, 
the school sends a certificate covering all the 
work done in the high school, but, in addi- 
tion, the college requires the student to pass 
examinations in the four subjects studied 
in the senior year and at least two of these 
examinations must be comprehensive; i.e., 

“they must cover more than two years’ work 
each. Thus, the comprehensive examination 
in English counts for three units of credit 
and is supposed to cover the work of the 
whole four years of high school. In mathe- 
matics and languages, the comprehensive 
examinations may cover any number of 
units from 2 to 4. In history and the 
sciences there are no comprehensive ex- 
aminations. History is divided into a 
number of branches, e.g., American, ancient, 
etc., each branch being covered in one aca- 
demic year and securing, when covered, one 
unit. In each of the several sciences the 
work has been organized so as to cover just 
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one year and not more than one unit can be 
obtained in the same science or in the same 
branch of history. In order to complete 
our picture it must be stated that the com- 
position of the fifteen units is different for 
different colleges. Nearly all colleges divide 
the fifteen units into two groups, the first 
group being required of all candidates and 
the second group being elective. Thus it is 
common for colleges to require three units 
of English, four units of Latin, three units 
of mathematics, leaving the remaining 5 
units to be offered at the choice of the 
candidate with certain provisos, such as that 
not less than two units may be offered in 
the same foreign language. 

What is the effect of this system upon 
the education offered in our high schools? 
Its first effect is greatly to reduce the 
flexibility of the curriculum and schedule. 
Where a school is expected to send most of 
its graduates to college, it has to consider 
even in the ninth grade whether the work 
is so organized as to offer units of a kind 
acceptable to the various colleges. Thus 


the detailed organization of the high school 
at present, except in schools which do not 
send their graduates to college, is governed 
by college entrance considerations. This, I 


think, is wholly bad. I cannot see why the 
college should be entitled to ask more of 
those admitted than that they give evidence 
by examination or otherwise of proficiency 
in a limited number of subjects. To those 
of us who believe that the secondary curri- 
culum is far from perfect and that con- 
siderable experimentation and thought are 
still needed, anything which makes this 
experimentation more difficult is to be re- 
gretted. At present, courses in the high 
school which might be immensely valuable 
to the students are not given and, if offered, 
would not be attended because the colleges 
would not yet give credit for them. 

To me, however, the present require- 
ments are bad not merely because they pro- 
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mote inflexibility and seem to sanctify the 
natural conservatism of pedagogues, but 
also because of certain details in the require- 
ments themselves. Take, for example, such 
a subject as physics. Physics at present 
counts for one unit of college entrance 
credit. The time devoted to it, therefore, 
must be one quarter of one year’s werk. 
The syllabus, however, of the College Board 
examination in this subject covers the ele- 
mentary parts of all the main branches of 
physics. Thus, if a student is to obtain a 
credit in this subject, he must cover in one 
year the elements of heat, light, sound, 
electricity, magnetism, and mechanics. 
What is the consequence? The student 
gains a wholly worthless, superficial ac- 
quaintance with each of these branches of 
knowledge. In mechanics he learns that 
there are such things as levers and pulleys, 
and that Newton enunciated three laws of 
motion. At the end of the course he has 
no more idea than he had at the beginning 
how to apply these laws to real problems 
and he has no notion that they are the 
foundation of a fascinating mathematical 
superstructure. So far as their intellectual 
value to him is concerned in enlarging his 
horizon or giving new visions of what can 
be achieved by thought and ingenuity, he 
may as well have learned them by heart in 
a language he did not understand. If in 
the course of the discussions on mechanics 
a bright boy asks the kind of question 
which might lead the teacher .o describe 
how Galileo discovered the law of inertia 
and the law of gravitational acceleration, a 
teacher would soon find that he must put a 
stop to this inquiry or he will give to 
mechanics more time than is possible if he 
is to cover the course. In one of the text- 
books which have been written for this 
course, turn to the chapter on electricity: 
There you will probably find a picture of a 
dynamo with the parts labeled and named. 
The boy learns that this is the armature, 
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this is the commutator, and so forth. What 
real understanding has he at the end of the 
course of the fundamental work done by 
Oersted and Faraday which made the 
dynamo possible? What kind of account 
could he give to, the intelligent layman of 
the theoretical connection between the work 
of these men and a modern dynamo? He 
could give no such account for not enough 
time was devoted to electricity in this 
scramble through physics to give him any 
intellectual grasp of any part of it at all. 
The student works terribly hard. He crams 
into his head a comprehensive assortment 
of simple laws and facts, but intellectually 
the whole business strikes me as worthless. 
Suppose you have in high school a clever 
boy who is showing serious interest in 
physics and would gladly allow two, three, 
or four years to the study of this subject, 
devoting, say, one year to mechanics, one 
year to heat and light, and one year to 
electricity and magnetism ; this boy can only 
pursue such a course by deliberately sacri- 
ficing two credits towards college admission 
since no matter how much physics he does 
no college will allow him more than one unit 
for it. 


But does any one seriously suppose that, 
from the point of view of developing mental 
power, a boy would gain less from such a 
course as | have described than he would 
gain by having the orthodox physics course 
for one year and two quite different and 
unrelated courses for the other two years? 
To my mind it is almost past belief that in 
this age colleges should not only allow but 
require students to spend four years study- 
ing Latin, should require students with lin- 
guistic but no mathematical ability to do 
two years of algebra and to learn the 
binomial theorem, and yet to refuse to per- 
mit students with real interest in science to 
take more than quite superficial courses 
while at school. 
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As a final point, I should like to carry 
further the consideration I raised a moment 
ago of the student with linguistic but no 
mathematical ability. Such students and 
their converse are quite common. How can 
a reasonable person maintain that a student 
should not be allowed to go to college and 
study, let us say, history or French litera- 
ture, for which he may have great capacity, 
unless he first masters the binomial the- 
orem? It is obvious that a certain elemen- 
tary acquaintance with arithmetic is neces- 
sary for every one. It is also obvious that 
human knowledge has increased so much 
that it is out of the question to give every 
one a smattering of everything. It is also 
clear to modern educators that students gain 
little or nothing of permanent value when 
their work has no interest whatever associ- 
ated with it. I am firmly persuaded, there- 
fore, that little is gained and much is lost 
by the present nonelective requirements for 
college admission. It is pathetic to see stu- 
dents who are capable of excellent work in 
certain fields and who might, given some 
choice, develop genuine intellectual enthusi- 
asms agonizing over Latin or algbra or 
geometry, as the case may be, when such 
subjects are almost meaningless to them 
and when they are being studied for no 
other purpose than that of college entrance. 
It is, of course, clear that if a student is 
going to study the science of engineering 
at college he ought to enter with a reason- 
able foundation in mathematics. It is 
equally clear that for him the compulsory 
Latin will probably represent time wasted. 
For him the time spent on Latin might well 
have been better devoted to modern lan- 
guages or more study in science. Such 
students might do well to do a little more 
advanced mathematics before they go to 
college and become acquainted, as English 
boys of a similar type would do, with 
coérdinate geometry and the calculus. 


I believe, therefore, that the present col- 
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lege entrance requirements are doing incal- 
culable damage to high-school education in 
America. They are a bar to experiments 
in curriculum and schedule which are badly 
needed. They interfere more than is justi- 
fiable with the details of high-school organi- 
zation from the first year on. They make 
it impossible for the school to consider each 
student’s schedule on its merits in relation 
to that particular student, though this is 
surely the only correct educational proced- 
ure. They cause an immense waste of time 
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by compelling students to spend time on 
subjects for which they have no aptitude 
and they also make impossible that earlier 
specialization which is so often desirable in 
the case of clever children by refusing to 
allow an adequate amount of credit for such 
special work. I do not feel optimistic about 
change in these respects but if it comes at 
all, it will come, I suppose, because those 
who feel strongly about the matter voice 
themselves as freely, as often, and as em- 
phatically as possible. 


Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Herschel Litherland is professor of secondary education at Ohio 


Northern University, Ada, Ohio. 
CONDITIONS SUGGESTING THE PROBLEM 


To trace the history of the junior-high- 
school movement, according to Bennett, 
“would be like an attempt to count the 
springing up of mushrooms on a spring 
morning after a rain.” The exact date of 
the first reorganized junior high school is 
a disputed question. There is quite general 
agreement, however, that the first such 
school was organized in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, in the year 1909. By the summer 
of 1916 every State in the Union had 
one or more schools of this type. At the 
end of 1917, available statistics showed that 
265 of the larger school systems had organ- 
ized such schools. In the same year 
Vermont and Oklahoma were reorganizing 
their entire school system to include these 
new institutions. In 1924-1925 the United 
States Bureau of Education reported 704 
schools classified as junior high schools, and 
in 1925-1926 the number of such had in- 
creased to 879. Of the latter number 657 
were segregated schools and included grades 
seven, eight, and nine. 

The junior high .school, when rightly 
understood, must be recognized as a de- 
velopment in the fullest sense and integral 


to the process of educational reconstruction 
that is so manifestly general. It is not a 
separate type of institution in the series for 
purposes of education that a continuously 
changing civilization calls into existence. 
Between it and other units, lower or higher, 
there should be no fundamental conflict. 
Satisfactory articulation of the new unit 
with the other parts of the educational 
system is needed. If this part of our educa- 
tional system is to perform efficiently it 
needs the sympathetic aid of all other units. 


In our educational system improvements 
seem usually to come from the lower units. 
Only later do the upper divisions of the 
system change to meet the improvements 
recommended from below. This procedure 
is now taking place. Our psychologists and 
child-guidance specialists are given us reve- 
lations about the importance of the pre- 
school years in a way that is likely to influ- 
ence the whole procedure of the kindergar- 
ten and the elementary school. In their on- 
ward sweep these waves of change ulti- 
mately strike the college and the university 
as they have already touched the secondary 
school. Conservative as these institutions 
may be, it would be unwise for them to 
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ignore the pressure. Already one can ob- 
serve an awakening on the part of institu- 
tions of higher learning. The junior-high- 
school organization is making itself felt as 
an institution that has a logical place in the 
school system. It has voiced an insistent 
demand for freedom to develop according 
to its own inherent genius. In order that 
this freedom may be complete, it is neces- 
sary that neither the senior high school nor 
the college shall control junior-high-school 
procedure. 

It is true that the functions of the junior 
and senior high school seem to overlap in 
certain respects. Koos suggests that this 
overlapping is limited to three functions :* 
the achievement of a democratic secondary 
education; the recognition of individual 
differences ; the recognition of the nature of 
the child at adolescence. He further sug- 
gests that in exploration and guidance and 
the training in fundamentals the burden 
rests more heavily on the junior high school 
than on the senior high school. The senior 
high school should, to some extent, be given 
over to occupational specialization, inclusive 
of college entrance. The work of the junior 
high school is so far removed from the job 
of taking pupils through courses to meet 
college requirements four, five, or six years 
later, that it should remain free from 
specific regulations for college entrance. 

Still further evidence that the junior high 
school cannot be considered primarily as a 
college-preparatory institution is suggested 
in a United States Bureau of Education 
report to the effect that “for every 1,000 
enrolled in the first five grades, 342 enter 
the conventional high school, 139 graduate 
from the high school, and 72 go to college.” 
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ENTRANCE 
A large number of educators see advan- 
tages in the exemption of the junior high 


‘Leonard V. Koos, “The Junior School and 
Entrance,” The School R 
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school from specific regulations regarding 
college entrance requirements, while a 
smaller number believe that such a pro- 
cedure would reveal serious disadvantages. 
Statements which are typical of the posi- 
tions taken on this question are to be found 
in various periodical quotations. 

Among those who favor the exemption 
of the junior high school from college 
entrance responsibilities is Frank G. Pickell, 
who states, “ The closest kind of coépera- 
tion between the junior high school and the 
senior high school is needed, but the earlier 
years of the secondary-school system de- 
mand a different kind of treatment from 
that of later years. Unless the ninth grade 
is removed from the accrediting relationship 
to the college, the four-year high school 
will become a sort of dismembered institu- 
tion, and the junior high school will remain 
what it is now—a disjointed institution.” 
In the latter case “the junior high school 
will be compelled to run as a sort of two- 
ring circus, one ring consisting of the 
seventh and eighth grades and the other 
ring of the ninth grade. The fact that 
entrance requirements have included, and 
still do in many instances, the ninth-grade 
work has hindered this grade from chang- 
ing its course of study to harmonize with 
the seventh and eighth grades.”* 

F. C. Landsittel, representing the opposi- 
tion, points to the fact that “ Of the entire 
enrollment in this intermediate unit, those 
who go to college obviously form a con- 
tingent. This being the obvious fact, the 
inference becomes almost equally obvious 
that preparation for college is one of the 
necessary appertaining functions. Grades 
seven to nine, in almost any school system, 
embrace a portion of future entrants into 
the college. Something must be done for 


G. Pickell, “The Junior High School and 
Entrance Requirements,” ond Seciety, 
1923), pp. 114-116. 
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these that is appropriate to their probable 
future.””* 

Friends of the junior high school and 
those favoring greater freedom in its curri- 
cula are frank in suggesting a number of 
advantages in exempting this part of our 
educational system from college entrance 
requirements.* The most important of these 
are suggested at this point to illustrate the 
general trend of thought on the subject 
under discussion. These are: first, it would 
leave the junior high school free to work 
out the purpose for which it was estab- 
lished ; second, it would result in the simpli- 
fication of a matter that is now altogether 
complex and technical; third, it will allow 
opportunity to develop individual tendencies 
and meet individual needs on the part of the 
junior-high-school pupil in order that he 
may not be tied down to a curricula un- 
suited to him; fourth, it would give the 
junior high school freedom to introduce 
noncollege preparatory subjects so that the 
general background would be _ broader; 
fifth, the real junior high school is a labora- 
tory period in the life of the pupil and 
should be left free from college restrictions ; 
sixth, it would allow the college to judge 
pupils by concentrated work on a compara- 
tively few subjects. 

What disadvantages can be noted in this 
particular? <A long list of such has been 
cited.» Many of these are only of minor 
significance. The more important ones are: 
first, in some cases there would be a lower- 
ing of standards; second, some difficulty of 
standardization and articulation with the 
senior high school will result ; third, possibly 
the college group would not be so well pre- 
pared in every particular for college work; 
fourth, twelve units for college entrance 
would make it difficult to secure desirable 
grounding in mathematics and language; 

°F. C. Lardsittel, “The Juniot High School Under the 
Influence of Entrance Requirements,” North Cen- 
tral Il 1927), pp. 156-165 


unior High School Curriculum,” Fifth Yearbook, 
= of Superintendence, February 1927, pp. 31-46. 
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fifth, it would allow too great variation in 
the junior-high-school subjects; sixth, it 
would minimize the work of the junior high 
school; seventh, many school systems will 
continue to have the 8-4 plan of organiza- 
tion; eighth, as a unit of school work, the 
junior high school is not yet well organized. 
It is left to the reader to decide whether 
these disadvantages are so weighty as to 
warrant greater consideration than the in- 
terests of the pupil for whom the institu- 
tion exists. Is there no possibility of 
eliminating the evils that may grow out of 
the disadvantages here suggested? 


ATTITUDE OF INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


In 1926, Arthur J. Klein issued a report 
of an inquiry among the colleges of the 
United States pertaining to the modification 
of entrance requirements. Very interesting 
and enlightening information is to be 
gleaned from this report.* Mr. Klein found 
a high percentage of the colleges with en- 
rollments of less than 500 admitting 
students on the sole basis of twelve units 
earned in the three upper years of the high- 
school course. The private colleges are the 
most conservative in this respect, particu- 
larly those enrolling more than 1,500 
students. The State universities were found 
to be only slightly less liberal than the 
general run of the four-year institutions, 
but the percentage for all State universities 
fell considerably short of this. The prac- 
tice with regard to admission to college on 
the basis of twelve units of senior-high- 
school work is seemingly most liberal in 
the North Central Association territory. 

Still other interesting items of the report 
are found in the fact that, in thirty of the 
four-year colleges, out of a total of 271 
reporting, graduation from junior high 
school counts as equivalent to three electives 

*Arthur J. Klein, “Junior Hi 

Requirements,” School 
pp. 16-17. 
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in the total of fifteen units required for 
admission. Of the above mentioned insti- 
tutions, twenty are institutions with enroll- 
ments of less than 500. The North Cen- 
tral Association again shows the larger 
percentage of institutions granting elec- 
tive units on the basis of junior-high- 
school graduation. About one fourth of 
the four-year colleges allow credit for 
certain subjects carried before the third 
year in junior high school. The most liberal 
institutions in this respect are private col- 
leges with an enrollment ranging from 500 
to 1,500. Of the institutions in Southern 
Association territory, 28.1 per cent, for the 
most part, grant such credit in language. 
Similar credit is given by 13.8 per cent of 
the institutions in New England territory. 

In reply to the question, “ Would you be 
inclined to accept twelve units of senior- 
high-school work for entrance if other insti- 
tutions and accrediting agencies approved 
such a procedure?” seventy-three colleges 
and universities answered in the affirmative. 
Private institutions with enrollments be- 
tween 500 and 1,500 were the most con- 
servative in their response to this question. 
A willingness to adopt such a plan was 
indicated by 83.4 per cent of the institutions 
in the North Central Association territory. 
State universities also expressed a willing- 
ness to cooperate in this respect. A number 
of the latter institutions have already re- 
stated their entrance requirements in terms 
of twelve units. The policy of Leland 
Stanford University in this regard is quite 
well known. Since its foundation it has 
considered that, “‘ Whatever is properly a 
high-school subject is to that extent proper 
and effective preparation for university 
study; that high-school curricula are 
primarily a subject for determination by 
secondary-school men; and that, aside from 
insisting on high standards, the university 
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should avoid all intent and appearances of 
dictation.’ 


INFLUENCE OF REGIONAL STANDARDIZING 
AGENCIES 


The equalizing influence of the regional 
standardizing agencies is quite generally 
recognized. The influence of such bodies 
in standardizing the junior high school has 
been ably discussed by Arthur M. Seybold.* 
It is evident that they can do much to 
standardize practice in the acceptance of 
twelve units of high-school work for college 
entrance. Such influence is indicated in the 
report from which quotations have been 
made. Action of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in this particular has been most favorable. 
A report of a special committee on restate- 
ment of college entrance requirements, 
made in 1927, was unanimously adopted by 
the Association. The committee recom- 
mended that all colleges and universities of 
the Association accept twelve units for 
entrance. These units were to be completed 
in the senior high school and, together with 
the work done in the junior high school, 
must satisfy the subject requirements for 
particular colleges and universities. Such 
action was not intended to restrict the 
junior high school in its work nor is it 
intended that detailed reports be required 
of such institutions concerning the subject 
matter below the tenth grade. Similar 
action to the above was taken by the New 
England Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in the adoption of the 
report to the effect that “ The junior high 
school is an established fact in the organiza- 
tion of secondary education and the chief 
burden of preparation for college must rest 
on the senior high school. It should be 
possible for the pupil who has followed 


TW. M. Proctor, “Curriculum Revision and ug En- 
Requirements,” The School Review, XXXV (June 
. Seybold, “Standardization of the Junior 
High School,” Ohio State University Bulletin, XXXV (Sep- 
tember 1930), pp. 309-313. 
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a noncollege preparatory curriculum in the 
junior high school to meet the college en- 
trance requirements in the senior high 
school.” 

In November 1925, the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland adopted reso- 
lutions encouraging colleges to try the plan 
of accepting graduation on the basis of 
twelve units of entrance credit taken 
entirely in the senior high school. In the 
same year the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools appointed a 
committee to consider the question of 
exempting the junior high school from 
college entrance preparation. More recent 
action of both these Associations has no 
doubt been even more favorable to such 
exemption. 

In addition to the accrediting agencies 
mentioned, various other organizations 
have gone on record favoring the junior 
high school in this particular. In 1925, the 
curriculum committee of the Department 
of Superintendence voted unanimously 
that the ninth grade should be connected 
with the junior high school and detached 
from college entrance. A large number of 
city school superintendents have expressed 
themselves as favorable to this policy. In 
1926, the Massachusetts Association of 
Junior High School Principals voted 
unanimously that college entrance require- 
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ments be confined to the senior high school 
and that colleges and universities accept for 
admission the twelve units therein without 
reference to any preceding work. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Judging from the foregoing discussion it 
would seem evident that in the great 
majority of instances the weight of opinion 
is on the side of freeing the junior high 
school from college entrance preparation. 
With such opinion backing them, secondary- 
school men should carry on a vigorous 
campaign to inform colleges still unfavor- 
able to such practices that the junior high 
school is here as a permanent part of the 
public-school system of the United States. 
It should be explained that, in its essential 
characteristics, the junior high school is 
different from the senior high school, and 
that a pupil who has done satisfactory work 
in school for three years can safely be 
assumed to have a satisfactory background 
for these three years. In short, “ high- 
school officers and accrediting agencies 
should unite in their efforts to bring about 
the ultimate realization of a policy that will 
leave the junior high school free to work 
out the solution of its own problem with 
as much freedom as the intelligence and 
the concentrated effort of the men and 
women engaged in the work entitle them to 
receive.” 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION FROM SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
FREDERICK J. WEERSING 


Epitor’s Nore: Dr. Weersi 
is one of our associate editors. 


, professor of education, University of Southern California, 
e gives us a " subjective evaluation of current a gl in 


requirements for graduation from senior high schools. i 


The purpose of this paper is to offer a 
brief evaluation of conventional require- 
ments for graduation from high school, to 
inquire into the purposes or ends to be 
realized through a set of graduation require- 
ments, and, finally, to venture a new basis 
for the determination and formulation of 
such requirements. Each of these consider- 
ations constitutes one of three major divi- 
sions of this paper, the first of which will 
be treated in some detail, the last two in 
very brief form. 

The data on which the discussion is based 
are sufficiently well known so that no tabu- 
lar or other systematic restatement of them 
seems necessary. Any one desiring an 
objective summary of current practice, as 
well as a brief constructive interpretation 
of practice, is referred to the excellent study 
which has been prepared by Mr. Carl A. 
Jessen of the United States Office of 
Education.’ The present article consists, 
rather of a subjective evaluation of current 
practice, followed by the writer’s personal 
ideas as to how present practice may be im- 
proved. 


I. EVALUATION OF CONVENTIONAL GRADUA- 
TION REQUIREMENTS 


Current requirements for graduation 
from high school as set by State and local 
units of school administration are com- 
monly based on five elements: (1) length 
of attendance; (2) content of work, includ- 
ing sequence; (3) amount of work; (4) 
quality of work; and (5) to some extent, 
character or conduct. Most of these ele- 
ments overlap with one another, are not 
separately defined as a rule, and usually 
appear in combination. One or two of them 

1Bulletin No. 21, 1928. 


are implied rather than explicitly stated. 
For purposes of this discussion, however, 
they will be considered separately in the 
order just mentioned. The criticism offered 
in each case will cover two points: (a) the 
extent to which each type of requirement 
seems to operate, and (b) the extent to 
which it can be justified in the light of 
present-day educational practices and ideals. 


1. Length of attendance. It is a sad 
commentary on educational science that the 
most objective, the most strictly enforced, 
and the most carefully guarded standard 
for high-school graduation is the time ele- 
ment, or length of attendance. True, the 
requirement is conditioned and qualified by 
other elements, to be discussed in a moment, 
but the time factor alone is strictly and 
objectively measurable. 

This requirement is usually expressed in 
terms of “Carnegie units,” because they 
were first defined by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Education. A 
“ unit,” it will be recalled, is usually defined 
as the credit given for the satisfactory 
completion of a subject which requires five 
forty-minute periods per week, for thirty- 
six weeks, spent in recitation or recitation 
and supervised study combined, laboratory 
work being counted at half this rate. A 
total of sixteen units are required for 
graduation, so that with four units a year 
as the standard pupil load, an equivalent 
of four years’ work is required for gradua- 
tion under the old 8-4 plan or three years’ 
work under the 6-3-3 plan. Although pupils 
are known to vary enormously in ability, 
rate of progress, and types of work taken, 
the pupil load is generally set at four solids, 
with the possibility of adding one or two 
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nonsolids—such as music, art, and other 
subjects counting for only partial credit. 
From the point of view of operation, the 
system has been a godsend, probably having 
done more to standardize high-school or- 


ganization than almost any other factor that 


can be mentioned. Length of attendance, 
after all, is objective, easily determined and 
recorded, and applicable to all situations. 
The adoption of the time standard has un- 
doubtedly been most effective in producing 
system and order out of the chaos that ex- 
isted before the days of Carnegie stand- 
ardization. 

From the point of view of educational 
justification, the picture is not quite so 
bright. In practice it has become a rather 
routine, lock-step affair—a process of col- 
lecting the requisite number of units or, as 
one foreign critic has said, an elaborate 
system of educational bookkeeping—“ Save 
your coupons and get a diploma.” 

On the other hand, there are those who 
contend that the time factor, while tending 
to stress unduly the counting of units 
rather than educational achievement, does, 
nevertheless, place the emphasis where it 
belongs ; namely, on a certain length of ex- 
posure of youth to the enriched environ- 
ment of the school. It has mitigated, so it 
is claimed, the domination of the high- 
school curriculum by the academic ideal, 
has fostered the humanization of instruc- 
tion, and put the emphasis on intellectual 
and social growth rather than memorization 
of subject matter. In short, it has made 
possible the reorganization of the secon- 
dary-school subjects and has at least par- 
tially freed teachers and pupils from the old 
bondage to subject matter. 

In summary, it may be said, then, that 
the time requirement has proved exceed- 
ingly helpful in practice and, with minor 
administrative adjustments, can be adopted 
to a program of individualization of in- 
struction far more easily than any system 
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that has yet been proposed. Speaking of 
the criticism against the unit plan, Koos 
says: 

Inspired by the strides we have been making in 
recent years—in the new procedures in curriculum 
making as well as in measuring the results of 
instruction—some have predicted that the organiza- 
tion of content by “subjects” and “ units,” the 
almost universal counters in high-school education 
today, is shortly to be dispensed with. . . . How- 
ever, in view of the Herculean nature of the task 
of applying the new procedures to the entire 
secondary-school offering, the terms in current use 
will be likely to retain somewhat their present 
meaning for years to come.” 


2. Content of work. A second basic ele- 
ment in high-school graduation require- 
ments is the matter of content of work or 
subjects which must be taken. These are 
controlled primarily by four agencies: (a) 
State boards of education—with respect to 
minimum requirements for all pupils; (b) 
local boards of education, which not only 
set up minimum requirements in addition to 
those set by the State but also specific re- 
quirements for specific curricula; (c) col- 
lege admission boards, whose requirements 
for admission to college local boards of edu- 
cation are bound to observe, for practical 
reasons if for no other; and (d) regional 
accrediting associations of extralegal status 
which require that certain subjects must be 
taught by accredited schools, thus effec- 
tively limiting the choices of large propor- 
tions of students. Space does not permit 
the enumeration of the subjects usually re- 
quired by these four standardizing agencies. 
Suffice it to say that English appears to be 
about the only universal requirement, with 
American history and constitution in sec- 
ond place. 

This situation makes it clear that from 
the point of view of operation the content 
requirement either for the country as a 
whole or for a given State is not entirely 
effective. That is to say, the mere posses- 


2Leonard V. Koos, The American Secondary School (Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1927), p. 382. 
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sion of a high-school diploma does not guar- 
antee that the holder has studied a definite 
and well-known body of subject matter. 
Thorndike’s studies of the courses pursued 
by high-school students revealed an almost 
unbelievable diversity. Furthermore, it is 
obvious to any one familiar with high- 
school work that the actual content of 
courses which are called by the same name 
may vary so widely in all but a few of the 
most academic fields that the mere require- 
ment of a subject does not mean much. 

With regard to the educational justifica- 
tion of a content requirement, it is now a 
generally accepted principle of school ad- 
ministration that instruction should be dif- 
ferentiated, so that in practice a course 
taught to a bright group may be very dif- 
ferent from the same course taught to a 
slow-moving group. It is clear, then, that 
with respect to total requirements and to 
detailed content, considerations of indi- 
vidual needs do not permit the strict appli- 
cation of any graduation requirement apply- 
ing to content. In concluding, however, it 
should be observed that general require- 
ments as to content, such as the study of 
the mother tongue, the inculcation of good 
reading habits, some knowledge and appre- 
ciation of science, health education, etc., 
may be properly included, although they 
will not have much force as an instrument 
for standardizing achievement. 


3. Amount of work. The amount of 
work required for a high-school diploma 
comes next in this descending scale of re- 
liability and objectivity. Standardized tests 
are available for only a few of the one- 
hundred-fifty or more courses commonly 
offered for credit, and consequently no one 
knows what a standard amount of work or 
achievement is in most of the courses. 
Textbooks and courses of study vary widely 
and in any case furnish but a poor measure 
of ground actually covered. Again, there is 
just as much to be said for differentiation 
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in amount of work to be covered as there 
is for differentiation in kind or content of 
work for different types of students. It 
may be concluded, therefore, that both with 
regard to operation and educational justi- 
fiability strong objection can be raised 
against any strict requirement regarding 
amount of work to be completed for gradua- 
tion from high school. 


4. Quality of work. The consideration 
of quality overlaps very largely with the 
previous one and just as objective standards 
are largely lacking for the measurement of 
quantity of work done, so it is with quality. 
Teachers’ marks, it is now clear, represent 
a comparative rating of pupils and have 
little to do with the measurement of abso- 
lute quality. 

This standard, too, therefore, is largely 
hypothetical so that it can no longer be said 
that a high-school diploma represents a cer- 
tain degree of mental power or intellectual 
grasp. Again, as in the case of the two 
preceding elements, there is much to be said 
against any standard that would make the 
high school unduly selective. Indeed, the 
point of view which seems to be gaining 
acceptance most rapidly is that every stu- 
dent who is reasonably intelligent and also 
reasonably industrious should pass, and that 
very few, if any, should fail. 


5. Character and conduct. This require- 
ment is at most a sort of negative standard. 
As long as students have not actually been 
tried and found guilty of serious breaches 
of statutory law, they are not usually kept 
permanently from attending high school or 
receiving their diplomas in due time. This 
requirement can hardly be thought of, there- 
fore, as having any direct force or applica- 
tion in the matter of giving or receiving a 
high-school diploma. No one seriously re- 
gards a high-school diploma as a testi- 
monial of good character. 
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Summary of current requirements. The 
foregoing more or less casual discussion 
seems to show that of the five conventional 
types of requirements for high-school grad- 
uation the only one which has much force 
or is completely capable of being standard- 
ized is the one first mentioned; namely, 
length of attendance. Content, quantity, 
and quality of work constitute real stand- 
ards in only a few localities,* and except 
when stated in very general terms their 
justification is seriously questioned in a2 
program of humanized, popularized sec- 
ondary education. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that current graduation requirements 
consist largely of rules designed to guar- 
antee a certain amount of exposure with 
only a limited and rather imperfect control 
of the exact content to which the student 
must be exposed or of the response he is 
required to make in order to receive a high- 
school diploma. 

If we accept the general conclusion that 
current requirements are inadequate, con- 
fusing, unstandardized, and often unwar- 
ranted, then we must face the question of 
how they may be improved or revised. This 
will be attempted through a consideration, 
first, of the purpose of graduation require- 
ments and of the ends they are intended to 
serve, and secondly, of a brief outline or 
scheme for the administrative determina- 
tion of requirements for a State, city, or 
other educational unit. 


II. PURPOSE OF GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Present practices in high-school gradua- 
tion requirements have undoubtedly sprung 
up in response to practical needs in the past. 
Among these practical needs may be listed 
such items as the following: (1) A device 
for the selection of the fit and rejection of 
the unfit—fitness being measured in terms 
of the ends which high-school education 
“TAs, for instance in the State of New York where a State 
examination 


must be passed in subject 
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was supposed to serve, primarily, of course, 
admission to college. (2) A motivating 
device as a reward or recognition of 
achievement. (3) Certification of achieve- 
ment for all sorts of administrative ends. 
(4) An aid to standardization of work and 
of institutions. (5) A device for the im- 
provement of articulation with other high 
schools and with higher institutions. (6) A 
general aid in the improvement of instruc- 
tion. 

Most of the aims just enumerated are 
directly or indirectly related to the first one 
mentioned or may be said to depend upon 
it in one way or another. In other words, 
graduation requirements appear to have 
served the end primarily of selection. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that 
so long as selection was the primary or one 
of the primary functions of secondary edu- 
cation these graduation requirements proved 
to be fairly adequate and useful. 

Recently, however, the secondary schooi 
has become less and less selective and grad- 
uation requirements, instead of being dif- 
ferentiated, have been progressively lowered 
until they are—at least those set by State 
boards of education—generally low enough 
even for pupils of much less than average 
ability. This situation made it necessary 
for local boards to set up additional re- 
quirements, usually differentiated, but set 
up without the guidance of State boards or 
other standardizing agencies, except for the 
college preparatory group. It is for this 
reason that graduation requirements, as the 
individual student must meet them, are ex- 
tremely confusing, arbitrary, and generally 
the opposite of being helpful. What is to 
be done about it? 

Clearly the first step is to decide what 
the primary purpose of such requirements 
should be under the new conditions of 
democratic education. To the present 
writer it appears that this purpose is guid- 
ance. In one sense there is nothing new 
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about this. Some have gone so far as to 
say that one of the primary functions of 
the modern high school is differentiation, 
which, of course, involves guidance. 
Whichever be taken as means or end, is it 
not feasible to arrange graduation require- 
ments in such a way that there will be dif- 
ferent sets of requirements for different 
types of students, and yet enough uniform- 
ity so that certain general principles could 
be applied to each set in place of the be- 
wildering variety of all sorts of require- 
ments prevailing at the present time? It 
is the purpose of the concluding section of 
this paper to propose a simple scheme for 
accomplishing this purpose. 


III. SUGGESTED BASIS FOR THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


If pupil guidance be accepted as the pri- 
mary purpose of high-school graduation re- 
quirements, it is obvious that these require- 
ments must correlate with the curriculum 
organization of the school. In a sense 
these two things are identical. Curriculum 
organization, if it is to be effective, must 
include sets of graduation requirements for 
each curriculum offered. At the present 
time the graduation requirements set by 
most State boards are so lax and utterly 
without standard that local units may do 
about as they please with reference to cur- 
ricula offered. In many cases curriculum 
names are so meaningless, and consistent 
requirements so generally lacking, that in 
school after school the majority of the stu- 
dents have no idea as to the curriculum in 
which they are enrolled. Nor does the ad- 
ministration know, there being no records 
kept of curriculum choices. 

Some administrators even defend this 
policy on the ground that “with a modern 
program of student guidance, predetermined 
curricula are inappropriate and unduly re- 
strictive.” One wonders what the goal is 
with reference to which a student is guided 
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under such a régime. For, after all, the pur- 
pose of curriculum differentiation is to de- 
fine appropriate general goals, and the pur- 
pose of a separate set of graduation re- 
quirements for each curriculum is to guide 
the student effectively towards the goal of 

It is proposed, therefore, that State 
boards of education should set up more gen- 
erally than they do a series of graduation 
requirements, a separate set for each of 
several broadly distinctive goals. Thus it 
might be provided that a given high school 
would be empowered by the State board of 
education to offer any one or several or all 
of the following curricula: (1) college pre- 
paratory, with a “major” or option in any 
given field, either academic or nonacademic ; 
(2) business education, with an option in 
one of the three or four subdivisions of this 
field; (3) agricultural, with an option in 
any one of several fields; (4) industrial 
arts, with one of several specified options; 
(5) vocational home economics, again with 
one of several options; (6) music, with an 
option in a given specialty; (7) art, pos- 
sibly with a choice of two or three options ; 
(8) the general noncollege preparatory cur- 
riculum, meeting only the present minimum 
requirements as set up by most State boards. 
In some States a teacher-training or ele- 
mentary normal curriculum might have to 
be included, although the practice of train- 
ing teachers in high school has very little 
to recommend it. 

It is thought that these eight or nine cur- 
ricula, with such subdivisions as local 
boards of education might desire to set up, 
will meet the educational requirements of 
practically all types of pupils. There is 
probably no generally recognized educa- 
tional goal on the high-school level for 
which provision cannot be made under one 
or other of the curricula enumerated. It 
is proposed, therefore, that State boards of 
education set up general requirements for 
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each of these curricula and stipulate that 
when a high-school diploma is conferred, 
the name of the curriculum be stated on the 
diploma. Curricula, graduation require- 
ments, and diplomas would thus be differ- 
entiated and correlated. 

Lest any one be frightened by the buga- 
boo of overstandardization let it be clearly 
understood that the State requirements 
would not cover the particular options or 
subdivisions of each curriculum, nor need 
they go beyond a statement of general con- 
tent and sequence. Each curriculum may 
be thought of as consisting of three ele- 
ments: (a) general education, represented 
by required constants; (b) specialized edu- 
cation, represented by the special require- 
ments for each curriculum; and (c) free 
electives without any restrictions whatso- 
ever. On the basis of sixteen units required 
for graduation, probably six might be de- 
voted to basic general education, another 
six to required specialization according to 
the nature of each curriculum, and the re- 
maining three to free electives. By this 
plan a given pupil would receive basic 
courses in English, social studies, general 
science, etc., according to his level of abil- 
ity. He would be free to choose, under a 
plan of guidance, the general field of spe- 
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cialization, depending upon his particular 
abilities and interests. Finally, he would 
be allowed to reénforce his general educa- 
tion or his field of specialization with one or 
two or three free electives, or he could use 
his free electives to indulge any other in- 
terest, need, or desire. In larger schools, 
where ability grouping is feasible, all of his 
work could be taken in differentiated 
groups. In smaller schools he would natur- 
ally be limited to the curricula for which 
the school might be accredited by the State 
board, but in his free electives could still 
pick up whatever additional courses the 
school might offer in any given field. 

Summary. By way of summary, it may 
be said, then, that high-school graduation 
requirements seem to emphasize unduly the 
selective function of secondary education, 
without providing the guidance that modern 
programs of differentiated education de- 
mand. This paper urges a more adequate 
recognition of the guidance function of 
these requirements and proposes that State 
boards of education hasten to catch up with 
progressive practices in local schools by 
recognizing several types of high-school 
curricula and setting up differentiated re- 
quirements for each type. 


EVALUATION OF CREDITS FOR GRADUATION FROM 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
E. O. HorrMan 
Epitor’s Nore: E. O. Hoffman is principal of the Schenectady Senior High School, hous- 


ing 3,200 pupils. Six intermediate schools promote pupils to the senior high school semi- 
annually. A definite but flexible plan of evaluating credits and granting ag ee _ 


sary to serve the various needs of the pupils. 


In recent years there has been a very 
great increase in the per cent of adolescents 
attending the Schenectady Senior High 
School. While the population of the city 
has not increased greatly from 1927 to 
1931, during this interval of time the high- 
school enrollment has increased from two 


thousand to three thousand. Pupils do not 
drop out of school to the extent they did 
in former years. Now practically all the 
boys and girls who finish the work of the 
intermediate schools enter the senior high 
school. 


These pupils vary greatly in ability, 
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EVALUATION OF CREDITS FOR GRADUATION 


tastes, talents, aims, ambitions, health, and 
strength. To give each one the kind of edu- 
cation best fitted to his individuality is a 
serious and difficult problem. One of our 
fundamental guiding principles is that the 
State owes every normal boy and every 
normal girl thirteen years of free public 
education. This implies progress through 
the schools from entrance to the kindergar- 
ten at the age of five years to graduation 
from the senior high school at the age of 
approximately eighteen. In order that the 
school may accomplish this purpose, it is 
necessary to provide curricula and courses 
adapted to the needs of this heterogeneous 
mass of pupils. 

The Schenectady high school offers 
twelve different curricula, each consisting 
of certain required and various elective 
courses. In the study of English, which is 
required in all curricula, the pupils are 
divided into three groups, according to their 
ability. These groups are designated as 
slow, average, and fast; and in each group 
work is given which is adapted to the ability 
of the pupils in the group. Pupils in the 
slow group do not take the Regents exam- 
inations, local tests and local credits being 
given instead. In the study of mathema- 
tics, history, science, and physical education 
pupils are segregated to some extent on an 
ability basis also. 

In most of the courses the class meets 
five times a week, but there are a few 
courses in dramatics, music, etc., in which 
the class assembles only two or three times 
a week. School credits are based upon the 
number of times per week a class meets. 
For example, a course which requires five 
periods a week for one semester carries five 
school credits. One that requires three 
meetings of the class per week for one sem- 
ester yields three credits. In any course a 
pupil whose accomplishment is estimated 
by the instructor to be sixty-five per cent 
or better is given credit for the course. In 
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granting credits no distinction is made be- 
tween pupils in slow and pupils in fast or 
average groups. 

A pupil’s grade is calculated at the end 
of six weeks based on class work and short 
tests. The instructor figures the grade on a 
percentage basis, but it is reported to the 
pupil and his parents by letter as follows: 
A, 95-100; B, 85-94; C, 75-84; D, 65-74; 
F, below 65 per cent. 

If it is a one-semester course, a final 
examination is given at the end of the sem- 
ester. The three six weeks’ marks and the 
grade received on the examination are aver- 
aged for the semester’s work. If the sub- 
ject continues for two or more semesters, 
no formal written examination is given at 
the end of the semester. In such cases the 
semester mark is the average of the three 
six weeks’ marks. For example, in English 
no semester examination is given until the 
end of the second senior-high-school year, 
when pupils in average and fast groups take 
the Regents examination in English three 
years. The per cent received in the Re- 
gents examination is averaged with the three 
six weeks’ marks to determine the sem- 
ester’s mark. In other subjects, such as 
history or science, the same procedure is 
followed—the Regents examination count- 
ing one fourth of the second semester’s 
work. 

No extra credits are awarded for extra 
good work or for extracurricular activities. 

In order to graduate and receive a di- 
ploma it is necessary for a pupil to earn 
120 credits in the tenth-, eleventh-, and 
twelfth-year courses. To gain these credits 
a pupil must pass an average of at least four 
full-time courses or their equivalent in each 
semester, including those courses which are 
required in his curriculum. Courses in 
public speaking, art appreciation, physical 
education, orchestra, glee club, and applied 
music carry graduation credits. 

We agree heartily with the nine theses 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CLEARING HOUSE 
of the December 1930 revision of “The practices to them. Outlines of our courses 


Functions of Secondary Education” and are being published and will be furnished to 
are attempting to conform our educational those who are interested. 


SOME DEFINITE RULES FOR DETERMINING PROMOTION 


GRADES AND PRACTICES 


H. H. Van Cort 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Van Cott, supervisor of junior high schools, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, has contributed much towards the success of the CLeartnc House during 
the past two years. He is chairman of the editorial committee which prepared this issue. 


The following definite rules were fol- 
lowed in the high school at Schenectady, 
New York, during the years 1922-1926 for 
the purpose of guiding pupils in their efforts 
and stimulating them to work at their best. 
So far as the writer knows the rules are be- 
ing followed today. 


1, Each student must obtain 78 school credits for 
completion of a regular course before gradua- 
tion. 

2. A special high-school diploma shall be awarded 
to students who obtain 83 school credits when, 
in the judgment of the principal and superin- 
tendent, it seems best to do so. 

3. Each subject must be passed at 65 per cent as 
a minimum passing mark. 

4. Students will be recommended to college in all 
subjects passed at 75 per cent or over. 

5. As many credits will be given for the various 
subjects as the periods per week that they are 
given for a full year. 

6. If home work in a subject is not required, 
double time must be spent in the classroom. 

7. If a student maintains an average of 85 per 
cent or better in any subject, he will receive 
one fourth of a credit extra for a five-credit 
subject. 

8. Each student, in order to graduate, must take 
English, four years; civics; American history 
with civics; physical training, four years; 
physiology or biology; assembly singing. Be- 
sides the above mentioned requirements, he 
must follow a prescribed curriculum of his 
choice or a curriculum approved by either 
the principal or superintendent. Eight curricula 
are offered. 

9. Each student, in order to obtain the diploma 
of the Schenectady High School, must take the 
oath of allegiance to the United States of 
America and must be recommended by the 
faculty of the school as of good moral charac- 
ter. 


FL.E L. 


10. A student who maintains 85 per cent or better 
in every subject throughout his entire high- 
school course and is eligible for graduation 
shall receive a blue seal of honor upon his 
diploma. 

11. Candidates for school honors at graduation 
must have taken at least two years of work in 
this high school. Scholarship grades for work 
done in other high schools and academies will 
not be accepted in awarding honors. 

12. High-school students who maintain passing 
marks sufficiently high to place their names 
upon each honor roll during the term are ex- 
cused from the “B” examinations at the end 
of the term. 

13. If a student deceives concerning an absence of 
more than fifteen days, he may be dropped from 
the subject or subjects for the term and it shall 
be counted against him as having failed the sub- 
ject once. He will have to pass examinations 
at 7S per cent as a minimum mark instead of 
65 per cent. Subjects can be repeated but once 
in regular classes. 

14. Any absence, however, if it be accounted for 
by a deceptive explanation or without just 
cause shall result in the penalty of an increase 
in the passing average at the rate of one point 
per day of absence. 

15. Examinations shall count one fourth in making 
the six weeks’ promotion average and the final 
average. Class work shall count three fourths. 

16. No pupil falling below 50 per cent on exam- 
inations shall receive a passing average. 

17. No pupil falling below 50 per cent in class 
effort and achievement shall receive a passing 
average. 

18. Graduates shall receive the local high-school 
diploma signed by the president of the Board 
of Education, the superintendent of schools, and 
the principal of the high school. The diploma 
shall specify from which curriculum the pupil 
is graduated. 
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THE REQUIREMENTS FOR EARNING NEW YORK STATE SECONDARY 


SCHOOL DIPLOMAS BY PASSING REGENTS EXAMINATIONS 


DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES! 


or 


High-School Credentials. Ratings ob- Mathematics (2 units), elementary 


tained in the examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board may in the 
discretion of the commissioner be accepted 
in whole or in part as basis for such a cre- 
dential except for a college entrance di- 
ploma. Such records shall be submitted to 
the Department in the form of a certifica- 
tion from the secretary of the College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

Preliminary Certificate. This certificate, 
which indicates completion of the preaca- 
demic course and fitness for admission to 
high school, will be issued to pupils who 
have passed Regents examinations in silent 
reading, writing, spelling, geography, arith- 
metic, elementary English, elementary 
United States history with civics. 

High-School Diplomas. High-school di- 
plomas will be issued to those who meet the 
following requirements. The diploma will 
bear on its face the name of the particular 
field in which the pupil has concentrated his 
efforts ; namely, academic subjects, classical 
subjects, commercial subjects, art, music, 
vocational subjects, technical subjects. 


HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA IN ACADEMIC, CLASS- 
ICAL, AND VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS, ART, 
AND MUSIC 

I 
The passing of Regents examinations in: 

English three years and English 

fourth year, or English four 


Science (2 units), (a) general 
science or biology plus physics 
or chemistry or applied chemis- 
try or physical geography; or 
(6) physics plus chemistry or 
applied chemistry or physical 
geography 


~THandbook 3, September 1 The University of the 
State of New York 


algebra? or junior-high-school 
mathematics plus plane geom- 


—— 7 units 
II 


The passing of Regents exam- 
inations in one of the following 
three-unit groups : 

Academic 
One foreign language (three 
8Mathematics (if not offered in 

Science (if not offered in group 

3 units 

History (if history is offered in 

group II, 2 units in science 
and also 2 units in mathe- 
matics must be offered in 


Classical 
Latin three years............. 3 units 


In order to obtain the classical diploma the pupil? 
must offer four years of Latin and three years of 
a second foreign language. Under group II candi- 
dates must pass Latin three years. 

Art 
Art comprehensive examination. 3 units 

In order to obtain the art 
diploma the pupil must pass a 
comprehensive examination 
under group II and must 
offer under group III at least 
2 additional units of work in 
art (selected from the ad- 
vanced courses outlined in the 


In order to obtain the music 
diploma the pupil must pass a 
comprehensive examination 
under group II and must offer 
under group III at least 2 
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American history and either his- Music comprehensive examina- 
21{ jumor-mgh-school mathematics is offered instead of 
elemen fied the ‘ 
not Spplicable in group 1. 
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additional units of work in 
music (selected from the fol- 
lowing: History of music, 
band, chorus, orchestra, ap- 
plied music courses). 


Vocational 


Vocational comprehensive ex- 


amination in 


3 units 
or 
3 units 


To earn a diploma in vocational sub- 
jects in homemaking, a pupil must have 
completed 6 units in homemaking, 1% 
units for each year’s work covering 
two courses. A supervised home project 
must be completed in each course, re- 
ports of which are made on special 
blanks furnished by the department. 
Of these 6 units, 3 must have been 
earned by completing the comprehensive 
examination in group II, and 3 by certi- 
fication in group III. The compre- 
hensive examination will cover the 
subject matter of courses given during 


the third and fourth years of the high- 


school course: homemaking 5, 6, 7, 8. 
These courses are outlined in Bulletin 
805 of the University of the State of 
New York. 

In order to receive Regents credit 
for the courses in homemaking the ap- 
proval of the State Education Depart- 
ment must be secured before the work 
is started. 

No claims for credit are to be sent 
to the Department until application for 
the diploma is submitted. 

To earn a diploma in vocational sub- 
jects in agriculture, a pupil must have 
completed 6 units in agriculture. Of 


these 6 units, 3 must have been earned — 


by completing the comprehensive exam- 
ination in group II, and 3 by certifi- 
cation in group III. The comprehensive 
examination will be given in two parts. 
The first part (1% units) will deal 
with the general principles of science 
and economics as applied to agriculture. 
An outline of the topics to be covered 
in this examination is available. The 
second part (1% units) will be an ex- 


in off ice III. 
elementary 


amination prepared by the school and 
submitted to the Assistant Commission- 
er for Secondary Education for ap- 
proval. Such examination is to cover the 
principles and practices of production in 
the major work of the school. Both of 
the above parts are to be given at the 
end of the four-year course in agricul- 
ture. 

For diplomas in vocational subjects, 
advanced algebra may be substituted for 
plane geometry. 


III 


Certification by the principal to the satis- 
factory completion of the remainder of 
the 15 units (including statutory re- 
quirements) of an approved fuur-year 
course of study in a recognized four- 
year high school or a middle three-year 
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HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA IN COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


Group I 


The passing of Regents examinations in: 
English three years and business 

3 units 
American history and either his- 

tory A or B or civics ® and eco- 


Science (general science or biol- 
1 unit 


Mathematics (elementary algebra® 
and commercial arithmetic).. 2 units 


Group II 
The passing of Regents examinations in 


and one of the following: 
Bookkeeping 2 years; shorthand 2 
2 units 


Group III 


Certification by the principal to the satis- 
Bd completion of the remainder of 


8 units 


3 units 


“ihe Department will accept the certification of the prin- 
cipal If civics is not offered for om > 


it must be included as one of the noncom 


high-school mathematics 
algebra it may be certified by the 


is offered instead of 
principal. 
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PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


the 15 units (including statutory re- 
quirements) of an approved four-year 
course of study in a recognized four- 
year high school or a middle three-year 
school 

Of these four units at least two must 
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Four of these units must be in mathe- 


High-school diplomas with credit will be 


be earned in commercial subjects. issued if 7 of the required Regents exam- 
ination units are passed at 75 per cent to 
89 per cent; with honor if 7 of these units 

HIGH-SCHOOL DIPLOMA IN TECHNICAL suByects fe passed at 90 per cent or above. 


(This diploma is issued only for a registered 
four-year technical high school.) 
Group I 
The passing of Regents examinations in: 
English three years and English 
fourth year, or English* four 


PRIVILEGES EXTENDED TO SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK STATE 


. Boards of education in cities and vil- 


lages having superintendents of schools 
and approved courses of study may elect 
to use the Regents examinations or to 
provide their own examinations. 


2. Regents preliminary examinations and 


Technical comprehensive examination... 
The comprehensive examination in 
tchnical subjects will be the exam- 
ination elected by the pupil in one of 
the following special fields of work: 
(1) architectural; (2) chemical; 
(3) electrical; (4) mechanical; (5) 
structural ; (6) textile; (7) power gen- 
eration. 
Group III 

Certification by the principal to the satis- 
factory completion of the remainder of 
the 15 units (including statutory re- 
quirements) of an approved four-year 
course of study 
’The Department will accept the certification of the 


Principal in civics. If civics is not offered for credit in 
Fiz be inctuded as one of the electives in group 


examinations in the subjects of the ninth 
year are not mandatory. Courses of 
study and examinations approved by 
the department may be substituted. 
When pupils pass Regents examinations 
in third and fourth year high-school 
subjects such as English, mathematics, 
science, or the comprehensive examina- 
tions in special subject fields, credit is 
automatically given for the work com- 
pleted in corresponding subjects in the 
ninth year. 


. Superintendents and boards of education 


have the privilege of certifying that their 
pupils are secondary pupils on the basis 
of having passed the Regents prelimin- 
ary examinations or some other equiva- 
lent credential. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Harry C. McKown 
Eprtor’s Nore: Harry C. McKown is a ay of secondary education at the Univer- 


sity of Pittsburgh. His books, Extracurricu 


Activities, School Clubs, and Assembly and 


Auditorium Activities are outstanding in the literature of the secondary school and are espe- 
cially helpful to teachers who are responsible for the extracurricular programs in their schools. 


His latest book is Commencement Activities. 


H. H. V. C. 


_ Rapid progress has been made in educa- schools which show commendable progress 
tional ideals, material, equipment, and meth- in general educational practices exhibit 
ods during the past two decades, but many little or no corresponding progress in the 


matics and science—pure and applied. 
American history and either his- 
inits tory A or B or civics and 
economics 2 units 
Inits 
5 units 
CTs Group II 
: 
of 
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climaxing exercises of their educational 
systems. Imitation has always been a com- 
mon procedure in educational affairs, and 
the typical “ graduation” or “ commence- 
ment” program of the elementary and jun- 
ior high school is an imitation of a similiar 
exercise of the senior high school, which is 
an imitation of the college exercise, which 
is, itself, a modern counterpart of the early 
initiation ceremony of the uncivilized man. 
The author, in preparing the manuscript 
for a forthcoming book, Commencement 
Activities, examined more than six thou- 
sand programs and found that more than 
five thousand of these were of the tradi- 
tional “college” type. 

The increasing wave of criticism of the 
traditional, and a constantly growing de- 
mand for the more logical and appropri- 
ate, have resulted in a new educational war 
cry—*“ vitalize commencement.” The first 
step towards an attempt to “ vitalize com- 
mencement,” or to answer the question, 
“What is a good graduation or promotion 
program?” is to define the main purpose of 
the school and also its final exercise. The 
second step, the one with which we are here 
concerned, is to establish principles by means 
of which these main purposes or values may 
be approximated or achieved. 

In the following discussion of these prin- 
ciples the term “‘ commencement” refers to 
the entire schedule of activities; “ gradua- 
tion” to the climaxing exercise of the sen- 
ior high school, and “ promotion” to the 
corresponding exercise of the elementary or 
junior high school. Two sets of principles 
will be discussed: first, those relating more 
particularly to commencement, and, second, 
those relating more particularly to gradua- 
tion and promotion. 


PRINCIPLES RELATING TO THE COMMENCE- 
MENT SCHEDULE 


1. The Secondary-School Commencement 
Should Be Distinctly a Secondary-School 
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Event. The silly and futile imitation by the 
high school of the college commencement 
schedule of events, as well as details of 
these events, is not logical, successful, or 
necessary. The secondary-school com- 
mencement should represent and reflect 
secondary-school ideals, activities, and ma- 
terials, and not the ideals, activities, and 
materials of an entirely different type of 
institution. Valedictory, salutatory, bac- 
calaureate, chaplain, and similar items do 
not represent secondary-school material, 
nor do diplomas, caps and gowns, gradua- 
tion, pretentious formality, and _ similar 
items represent elementary-school or junior- 
high-school material. 

2. The Schedule Should Fit the Local 
Situation. There are, of course, within the 
general classification ‘‘ secondary school” 
important differences in types of schools 
and consequent differences in emphasis 
upon types of material, and the imitation of 
one school by another, without thought to 
appropriateness, should be avoided. The 
agricultural school should not imitate the 
technical; nor the commercial, the general 
academic; the smaller school should not 
imitate the larger; nor the junior high or 
elementary school, the senior high, in com- 
mencement ideals, materials, or in the many 
details of commencement procedure. 


3. The Activities Should Interest Other 
Students and the Parents and Patrons. A 
most excellent criterion of the worth of a 
commencement activity may be found in the 
answer to the question, “ Would this really 
and vitally interest the students and patrons 
if it were presented by unknown outsiders ?” 
To have it said that the average commence- 
ment activities, particularly the graduation 
exercise, would not be especially inter- 
esting or well attended, if staged by out- 
siders, is hardly complimentary to the pro- 
gram committee, the class, the school, the 
principal and faculty, or any one con- 
nected with it. The program must, first of 
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PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING COMMENCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


all, interest students and patrons if it is to 
be of any value as an inspirational and edu- 
cational agent. 

4. Wide Participation in the Activities 
Should Be Encouraged. lf there is variety 
and extent of activities, many, rather than a 
few, of the seniors will be able to partici- 
pate. Not all will be speakers or musicians 
on the graduation program, but in the plan- 
ning, developing, and staging of the other 
events most of the varied ability of the 
class may be capitalized and utilized. Ar- 
ranging it so that only a small part of the 
senior class participates is an admission of 
the narrowness of the schedule and the in- 
feriority of the major part of the class. 

5. The Central Emphasis Should Be 
Upon the Graduate. Frequently the outside 
speaker on the graduation program, the 
other students of the school in the pageant, 
the musicians or others at the party, or the 
alumni, in various ways, “ steal the show.” 
This should not be allowed. The event is 
designed for the senior and no one should 


exceed him in importance. 
6. The Graduate Should Be Honored 


Without Ostentation. The graduate de- 
serves honor and he should be honored 
without excessive display or foolish preten- 
tiousness. Simple, sensible, and dignified 
materials and ceremonies are desirable. 

7. Dictation to the Class Should Be 
Avoided. The principal, faculty, board of 
education, ministerial association, alumni, 
community, and tradition frequently dictate 
the policies and determine the details of the 
commencement week schedule and pro- 
grams. This is not right. The event be- 
longs to the seniors; it is their “party” and 
they should be the ones who decide the 
major matters concerning it. Requiring that 
a class fit in with a traditional system is 
acknowledging that the system or tradition 
is more important than the class. Such 
traditions are always cramping, narrowing, 
and unnecessarily burdensome. 
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8. Commencement Activities Should Be 
Reasonably Inexpensive in Time and 
Money. Dismissing the senior class from 
two to five weeks before the scheduled close 
of the school term cannot be justified on any 
grounds. And neither can senseless compe- 
tition in all sorts of commencement equip- 
ment and materials. The total expense set 
for rings, pins, pictures, invitations, assess- 
ments, banquets, parties, clothes, etc., should 
be reasonable, and this reasonableness will 
be determined by the amount that the aver- 
age member of the class can easily raise. 
Needless competition may be avoided and 
the mental attitudes of many graduates and 
parents properly safeguarded by the use of 
some dignified type of uniform dress. 

9. The Commencement Schedule Should 
not Be Crowded. Many commencement 
weeks are one continuous dizzy round of 
parties, receptions, banquets, plays, class 
days, assemblies, picnics, breakfasts, and 
other events. It is reasonable to suppose 
that if these many events were distributed 
over a longer period of time they would be 
the better prepared, represent higher 
achievement, and be the more interesting to 
every one, and naturally, at the end of the 
schedule, the senior and his community 
would be the more physically, mentally, and 
socially happy. 

10. Provision Should Be Made for Wel- 
coming Back Alumni and Former Students 
and Friends of the School. The school 
should have an interest in and a responsi- 
bility for its former students which does 
not cease at commencement. A banquet, 
or other event, designed for, and largely by, 
the alumni, so arranged that it does not 
interfere with the regular senior schedule, 
is appropriate and of value in retaining the 
interest and support of the former students 
and friends of the school. 

11. The Many Details Should Be Care- 
fully and Accurately Planned and Arranged. 
Commencement week demands the planning 
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of literally hundreds of details, large and 
small, and these must be handled efficiently 
if the activity is to have the “class” it 
deserves. Because the sponsor is usually 
more or less inexperienced, and because 
the class is always so, there are conse- 
quently many possibilities for inaccuracies, 
failures, and weaknesses in the arrangement 
of the multitude of details. 

For example, the printed program repre- 
senting the various activities should be, 
logically, an attractive and dignified piece 
of editing and printing, but the author is 
convinced, after examining more than six 
thousand programs, that the average pro- 
gram is, without doubt, about the poorest 
job in material, organization, and make-up 
that can possibly be imagined. It is full of 
inaccuracies, repetitions, misspellings, un- 
authorized abbreviations, incorrect punctua- 
tions, and illustrations of amateurish titling 
and organization, to say nothing of inferior 
printing. 

12. Commencement Activities Should Be 
Carefully Evaluated. In the interest of a 
progressive and improved commencement 
there should be a continuous attempt to 
measure the worth of its various phases. 
Many of the indefinite, but none the less 
real, objectives, values, and achievements 
must be measured in terms of more or less 
subjective estimates, such as “better,” 
“ excellent,” “ fair,” “poor,” “ very poor,” 
etc., and while these do not represent accur- 
ate measures, yet they do represent some 
evaluation. Because the program in its 
entirety, cannot be immediately measured in 
this or any other way, its many details must 
be listed, and each detail examined and rated 
separately. Such an examination will show 
which parts of it are strong and which are 
weak. Needless to state, ratings should be 
made by several persons, superintendent, 
principal, teachers, students, competent out- 
siders, and others, and the results filed 
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away for study and consideration when an- 
other program is being planned. 


PRINCIPLES RELATING MORE PARTICULARLY 
TO THE GRADUATION PROGRAM 


1. Graduation Speakers Should Be Care- 
fully Chosen. This applies equally to both 
student and guest speakers. The program 
should represent something that is worth 
the time and attention of the audience, else 
the class has no right to ask for its time and 
attention. 

Guest Speaker. A guest speaker is not 
essential to the success of a graduation or 
promotion program, but he may add to the 
attractiveness, importance, and dignity of 
the occasion if carefully selected, limited 
in time, and restricted in topic. Selecting 
this speaker on the basis of personal inter- 
est, prestige, name, reputation, relationship 
to members of the class, etc., is senseless. 
The only reason for having such a speaker 
is that the community may be informed of 
educational events or trends and the class 


be inspired. And any one who cannot do 
both of these jobs, and do them exceptionally 
well, has no place on such an important pro- 
gram, no matter who he is or what position 


he holds. Further, it is no credit to those 
selecting the guest speaker if the student 
speakers make better presentations than he 
does. 

Student Speakers. The oldest method, 
and one still widely used in secondary 
schools, is for graduation student speakers 
to be selected on the basis of scholarship. 
This plan is illogical, for four good reasons. 
In the first place, it is mathematically ridi- 
culous. For instance, the author has an 
actual set of figures, from a high school 
of about a thousand students, in which the 
differences between the highest and the next 
highest students are as follows: 1925-.29, 
1926-.5, 1927-.01, 1928- .1, 1929-1.37. With 
the exception of the figure for 1929, these 
figures are fractions of one per cent! Four 
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other marks, illustrative of many which the 
author has in his files, are: 99.9166, 99.7536, 
99.847, and 96.695. Stating that one stu- 
dent is “ better’’ than another on the basis 
of fractions of one per cent or even of five 
or ten per cent is laying oneself open to seri- 
ous charges of mathematical and educational 
insanity. In another city the newspaper 
came out with the headlines—‘ Find Girl 
98.2 Perfect’ and “ Runner-Up .001 Be- 
hind in Blankburg High School.” The 
intelligent reader of that paper would cer- 
tainly wonder what a “98.2 Perfect Girl” 
might be, and, also, who in that school, or 
any other, has enough omniscience to rate 
her better than the “ Runner-Up.” 

In the second place, it overemphasizes 
scholarship as the main end of education, 
which it is not and which it never can be. 
The school does not exist to make good 
scholars but to make good citizens, and the 
good scholar is not necessarily the good 
citizen any more than the good citizen is 
necessarily the good scholar. He may be, 
but not necessarily so. Since the school 
should be, then, not a factory for making 
scholars but a laboratory for developing 
citizens, why should not the school’s climax- 
ing ceremony be one which represents its 
major interest, citizenship, rather than only 
one phase of it, scholarship? 

In the third place, selecting speakers on 
the basis of scholarship alone often encour- 
ages unethical practices on the part of pros- 
pective speakers. The students know the 
basis on which speakers are selected and 
often the more “ambitious” of them elect 
“easy markers,” “soft electives,” or in vari- 
ous ways bring pressure to bear on the 
unhappy teachers. Of course, such a stu- 
dent should not be allowed to participate 
in this program. 

In the fourth place, such a method does 
not guarantee presentable representatives 
of the class. If the program is open to the 
general public and is designed to show the 
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“best” that the school has produced, then 
it should include only those students who 
are presentable to the audience, and success 
in scholarship does not guarantee success 
in graduation speaking. 

Student speakers should be selected on 
the basis of, first, high attainments and 
development in the major objectives, inter- 
ests, and activities of the school, and sec- 
ond, ability to make a pleasing presentation. 

2. Program Topics Should Be Those 
Most Suitable and Appropriate. If the 
ceremony is to be distinctly a secondary- 
school program, then it must have, as its 
center, a graduation exercise which is sec- 
ondary school in nature, and the center of 
such a graduation program is its schedule of 
topics. The topics used should be (1) those 
which students understand and which they 
know more about than does the audience, 
(2) those which represent little formality, 
and (3) those which directly interest the 
audience. 

3. Student Addresses Should Represent 
Student and Not Teacher Activity. The 
plagiarism found in graduation speeches is 
well known. One critic, with considerable 
logic, stated that “high-school graduation 
speeches are not written; they are either 
copied or compiled by the teacher, with 
small aid from the student and with large 
aid from Webster’s unabridged.” Teacher 
assistance is necessary in planning, writing, 
and delivering the address, but the teacher 
assisting the student and the student assist- 
ing the teacher are two entirely different 
matters. 

4. There Should Be Variety in Types of 
Programs. Formerly there was only one 
type of graduation program, and it was (and 
still is ia many schools) of the “ classmates 
we must part. With quivering lips, trem- 
bling hands, tearful eyes, and sorrowful 
heart we say a s-a-a-a-a-d, s-a-a-a-a-d fare- 
well” type. Programs were (and are) 
notoriously similiar, year after year, because 
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the usual method of finding topics for grad- 
uation programs is to “run through” the 
programs of previous years. There are, 
however, in addition to the “ standard” 
program, other types, such as, for instance, 
“unified theme” (school, community, and 
miscellaneous divisions), “ demonstration 
and exhibition,” “survey and investiga- 
tion,” “ dramatization,” and others. 

5. There Should Be Variety in Program 
Material. An important principle and one 
which applies to the entire schedule, that 
there be variety in types of activity, applies 
also to the graduation program itself. Vari- 
ety does not mean that the program shall be 
a hodgepodge of unrelated topics, but rather 
that there be no repetition, no sameness 
throughout. Even a unified-theme program 
should have variety, and it can have. A 
variety of types of good music and other 
forms of material and methods of presenta- 
tion will make for pleasing freshness. 

6. The Program Should Reflect the 
School's Entire Activity and Not Merely 
the Academic Part of It. It may not be 
possible to represent fairly all of the vari- 
ous phases of the school’s activity, but at 
least an attempt can be made to show the 
community that the school does not stand 
for classroom work only. Some of these 
reflections may be made in the addresses, 
others in the awards and mentions, some 
on the printed program, and still others in 
activities of the class day, senior assem- 
bly, class play, class party, and other events. 
A few words of recognition and apprecia- 
tion of the teachers is an appropriate ele- 


SUITABLE PROMOTION EXERCISES FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
M. E. Bruce 
Enprror’s Nore: Mr. Bruce, assistant superintendent of schools, East St. Lowis, Illinois, 


made a notable record as principal of the East St. Louis Jumor High School before assuming 
his present position. He reports an interesting study in the accompanying oo, 


What constitutes a suitable promotion 
exercise for the junior high school? In 
seeking an answer to the question the writer 
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ment of any promotion and graduation pro- 


gram. 

7. The Program Should Emphasize the 
Next Step. It would be unreasonable to 
assume either that the graduates, on this 
night only, think of the future, or that they 
are competent to say much that will be of 
any value concerning this next step. But in 
the address of the outsider, principal, or 
superintendent, some mention may be made 
of the implications of the completion of the 
secondary-school course. 

8. The Community Should Be Educated 
to Demand and Recognize Educational 
Progress. The school is the community’s 
most important institution and the com- 
munity has a right not only to expect prog- 
ress in its affairs, but also to be continually 
enlightened as to what progress is. The 
graduation program offers a rare oppor- 
tunity for this education. 

In conclusion, commencement activities 
and exercises, if they are to represent ac- 
curately the school, must keep pace in their 
development with the progress which the 
school has made in other lines. Continu- 
ous and serious study of the many and 
varied phases of this all-important subject, 
a wise and sensible use of all materials 
available, constant and alert watchfulness 
for the new and original will help to make 
the graduation or promotion exercise the 
most important educational event of the 
year, and prevent it from being, what it 
all too frequently is, a grandiloquent bur- 
lesque of blah. 


E. L. 
sent questionnaires to more than one hun- 
dred representative junior high schools scat- 
tered widely throughout the United States. 
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Replies were received from eighty-five 
schools from forty-six cities. The cities 
ranged in population from 10,000 to 5,000,- 
000 and the school enrollment from 375 to 
2,900. Slightly more than half of the 
schools reported enrollments above 800. The 
sampling brought returns from the school 
systems of seventeen States and included 
twelve junior high schools in the northern, 
thirty in the eastern, ten in the southern, 
fifteen in the western, and eighteen in the 
central portions of the United States. 
The purpose of the study was to discover 
those promotional activities which are ex- 
pressions, in some degree at least, of the 
aims and functions of the junior high 
school. It has been assumed that those 


activities which have engaged the pupils in 
a realization of significant educational ob- 
jectives are the types most suitable for pro- 
motion exercises. The general nature of 
the data gathered will be disclosed by an 
examination of the essential part of the 
questionnaire which follows: 


1. Do you have promotion or graduation 
exercises at the conclusion of 

a) Seventh grade? State what. 

b) Eighth grade? State what. 

c) Ninth grade? State what. 

2. What objective evidence do you fur- 
nish the pupil of his promotion or gradua- 
tion? This refers to certificates of promo- 
tion, diplomas, report-card records, etc. 
Samples are desired. 

3. Describe the present practice of ob- 
serving promotion and graduation exercises. 

4. What changes would you like to see 
introduced into the plans of promotion and 
graduation exercises ? 

Let us consider the questions in turn. 
To questions (a) and (b) the answer was 
“No.” It seems to be the common practice 
to defer all promotion activities to the com- 
pletion of the ninth grade. To question (c) 
seventy-eight per cent of the respondents 
reported some kind of promotion or gradua- 
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tion exercises. Many of the exercises were 
simple assembly programs featuring fare- 
well to the class or in some other way 
recognizing the group. Such terms as Fare- 
well Assembly, Honor Assembly, Achieve- 
ment Assembly, Closing Day Exercises, 
Promotion Exercises, and Graduation Ex- 
ercises were listed to designate the char- 
acter of the promotion exercises of the 
ninth grade. In thirty-five schools the ex- 
ercises were described as assembly pro- 
grams and in thirty-two as graduation 
exercises of the conventional type of the 
senior high school which is characterized 
by the processional, special music, class 
song, speaker, presentation of diplomas, 
presentation of honors, and the recessional. 
There were eighteen that stated that they 
did not have promotion exercises of any 
sort. Many of them declared that they 
did not believe in promotion exercises for 
the junior high school as they had a ten- 
dency to suggest a quitting place before the 
end was reached in a system of continuous 
education. 

The replies to “What objective evidence 
do you furnish the pupil of his promotion 
or graduation?” were too few to be of sta- 
tistical significance. Judged on the basis 
of the replies received, practically all 
schools indicate promotion on the report 
card of pupils in grades seven and eight 
and issue certificates of promotion at the 
end of the ninth grade. In a few instances, 
however, the report card was the only evi- 
dence given to the pupil of the completion 
of the work of the ninth grade. 

That the junior high school should hold 
some sort of promotion exercises and issue 
certificates of promotion to pupils finishing 
the ninth grade seems not to be questioned 
in most school systems. The custom is well 
established. The arguments against promo- 
tion exercises are not convincing. Evidence 
is lacking which shows that the absence of 
promotion exercises contributes more effec- 
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tiveness in holding pupils longer in school. 
The lure of graduation has no doubt been 
a great holding power which has operated 
to keep many pupils in school a semester 
or two longer. Every experienced school 
administrator has witnessed many instances 
in which both pupils and parents have 
struggled against serious handicaps in order 
to share the honors of graduation. 

It is obvious that the promotion exercises 
might well serve some purpose other than 
the occasion for awarding diplomas. The 
public needs to have more contacts with the 
schools in order to gather an understanding 
of the objectives of public education and 
the methods of achieving them if approval 
and support are to be forthcoming. There 
is no doubt but that the junior high school, 
‘a very new institution in many school sys- 
tems, will strengthen its position through 
the publicity of its achievements, aims, and 
functions as might be presented in its pro- 
motion exercises. It is evident from the 
data gathered in this study that some prin- 


cipals are recognizing the opportunities 
offered by the promotion exercises to ac- 
quaint the public with the school’s achieve- 
ments. 


A considerable number of the replies to 
the questionnaire showed intention on the 
part of the schools in their promotion ex- 
ercises to emphasize the advantages of con- 
tinuing in school. There was a noticeable 
attempt to have the pupil feel that the 
exercises were in recognition of promotion 
to another grade rather than graduation. 


In emphasizing the advantages of con- 
tinuing in school, D. L. Hennessey, prin- 
cipal of the Garfield Junior High School, 
Berkeley, California, observes graduation 
in the following manner: “It is an estab- 
lished custom of the school,” says Mr. Hen- 
nessey, “to hold a dress-rehearsal gradua- 
tion program on the day preceding the final 
exercises. This serves two purposes; 
namely, rehearsal and an opportunity for 
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the whole school to be present—impossible 
on graduation day because of the limited 
auditorium space. 

“Always upon this program the speakers 
are graduates of Garfield who are students 
in the Berkeley High School, outstanding 
in scholarship, social activities, or athletics, 
Their appearance is an inspiration to pupils 
and teachers alike. They give counsel to 
the children about to enter high school and 
make a really profound impression. 

“Upon the program of the final day one 
or more Garfield graduates appear. These 
are students of the University of California 
or successful business and professional men 
and women, outstanding by virtue of their 
character and achievements.” 

An appraisal of this type of promotion 
exercise is offered by Mr. Hennessey in the 
following: “It strengthens the ties of the 
school with the community; it establishes 
standards of achievement in the school con- 
sciousness; its arouses ambition to emulate 
the best—this because the speakers are per- 
sons known to the children, their former 
associates in school, friends of the families, 
members of their immediate community. 
For the speakers it is a gratifying evidence 
of the school’s continued interest.” 

Another plan of emphasizing the educa- 
tional opportunities that lie just beyond the 
junior high school is presented by principal 
William O. Forman of the Lafayette Junior 
High School, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. It 
is his custom to bring from the senior high 
school former junior-high-school graduates 
who tell what the senior high school has to 
offer in educational experiences. To this 
feature of the promotion exercises is added 
the creative work of the faculty in stressing 
some definite objective. The promotion 
exercises in June 1929 included a two-act 
play in which Act I portrayed General La- 
fayette’s visit to the school to witness the 
progress the pupils had made during their 
three years in the Lafayette Junior High 
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School. In preparation for their guest, the 
members of the graduating class made a 
list of the various activities they wanted 
the general to see and outlined the aims 
and purposes of the school to present for 
his approval. In Act II, upon the arrival 
of Lafayette, the aims and purposes were 
explained. This was followed with a pres- 
entation of the various phases of the junior- 
high-school life with explanations of how 
each part of their school program con- 
tributed to the seven cardinal objectives. 

The theme for June 1930, “Why Go to 
High School,” was presented in a play by 
the members of the class and represented 
the answer a father gave to the question of 
his children, “Why must we go to high 
school? We'd rather get jobs and work.” 
The play was written and directed by the 
teachers of the practical arts, commercial, 
and academic courses. 


In an attempt to keep the promotion ex- 
ercises simple and yet recognize the group 
soon to depart for the senior high school, 


principal H. C. Muth of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Junior High School of Rockford, 
Illinois, provides a “special Citation Day 
at the end of the year for giving recognition 
to those pupils who have made the best 
records and who have been leaders in the 
various activities. These pupils have also 
a special assembly at which they furnish the 
program from their own numbers and have 
as their guests the next class to be promoted 
from the junior high school.” 

There are a number of schools that make 
the promotion-day exercises an occasion for 
demonstrating the work of the school. At 
the Central Junior High School, New Ro- 
chelle, New York, acting principal Henry 
J. Graybill states that “one year students 
were selected from the various departmental 
activities to put on demonstrations of the 
type of work done in the various depart- 
ments. Last year student speakers, the stu- 
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dent having the highest academic standing 
in each department, were chosen from the 
various departments to speak on a subject 
relative to the work of the department be- 
ing represented. . . . This year’s graduat- 
ing exercises will take the form of demon- 
strating to the parents the work of the 
school and how it prepares the children for 
continuous work in the senior high school.” 

The practice of exhibiting the creative 
work of the school on promotion day is to 
be commended. This type of promotion 
exercises is carried out in the Edgar Allen 
Poe Junior High School of San Antonio, 
Texas. It is the aim of the principal, A. 
T. Dood, to use correlated project work 
which originates in a department of the 
school as the graduation program. Prin- 
cipal Dood says, “The promotion exercises 
are not formal. They consist of creative 
work. In January the theme will be ‘In 
Monterey,’ a Spanish motif expressed in 
light opera. The Spanish department will 
lay out the plans and be assisted by the 
departments of music, art, home economics, 
social studies, and any of the other depart- 
ments which the program will cross. About 
eighty-five to ninety-five per cent of the 
creative work of the promotion programs is 
written, directed, costumed, and staged by 
the pupils.” 

As a creative enterprise in English, Fred 
D. Lewis, principal of the Lincoln Junior 
High School of Minneapolis, permits the 
ninth-grade finishing class to give a “play 
or skit which the pupils themselves write.” 
This type of promotion exercise, if suf- 
ficiently guided, may be made to include 
many of the outstanding achievements of 
the school and stimulate interest in modern 
education. In a similar way the creative 
ability of both the faculty and the pupils of 
the Hanna Penn Junior High School of 
York, Pennsylvania, is expressed in pag- 
eantry. Miss Helen L. Miller, head of the 
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pageant play an effective means of inform- 
ing the public of the functions of the junior 
high school. Miss Miller’s article, “The 
Pageant Type of Promotion,” appearing in 
the January 1930 number of the JuNror- 
Senior Hich ScHoot CLearinc House 
presents an interesting departure from the 
traditional graduation exercises. 

To argue that one type of promotion ex- 
ercise is superior to all others is to view 
our educational program as fixed. The fact 
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HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION: REQUIREMENTS AND HOW DETERMINED 


FRANK L. WRIGHT 
Eprtor’s Note: Dr. Wright, head of the department of education, Washington University, 


that the junior high school expresses a new 
function in our system of education opens 
the way to new procedures in the promotion 
of pupils. The types presented in this re- 
port are suggestive of attempts to use the 
products of the school in emphasizing the 
aims and purposes of the junior high school, 
in stimulating interest in the educational 

program, in motivating and supplementing 
the work of the school, and in correlating 
school and community. 


St. Louis, has had varied experience as teacher, school administrator, and college oe ean 
He has contributed to many professional journals. F. E. 


High-school graduation marks the com- 
pletion of twelve or more years in school— 
some of the most formative years of one’s 
life. A high-school diploma is an emblem 
of years of hard work and of real achieve- 
ment. Secondary education in America, 
however, has become so standardized in 
“years” and “units” that graduation no 
longer means what is implied in the term. 

In this article consideration will be given 
to (1) the meaning of graduation from the 
secondary school; (2) requirements for 
graduation in use at the present time, and 
(3) a plan which may be used to make the 
high-school diploma more significant. 


THE MEANING OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION 


A graduate, according to Webster, is 
“one who has completed a course of train- 
ing in some particular line and who has 
therefore acquired proficiency in it; a pro- 
ficient, or adept.” This is not an accurate 
description of the ordinary graduate of the 
American secondary school today. There 
are so many children who have been given 
the high-school diploma for serving time 
“four years” and accumulating “fifteen 
units” of credit with “passing marks” that 
high-school graduation has lost its signifi- 


cance. The passing mark varies widely 
among teachers. A unit for one child in 
one school and under a certain teacher may 
be equivalent to two or three units for an- 
other child or for the same child in another 
school or under the instruction of another 
teacher. The proficiency of the pupil who 
has followed a hit-and-miss program of 
accumulating fifteen units of credit is 
nothing like that of a student of equivalent 
capacity who has completed a carefully 
planned and supervised program of study. 
In almost every four-year high school in 
the country will be found some freshman 
who, on the bases of all the tests available, 
is more capable in oral and written expres- 
sion, has a readier supply of general infor- 
mation, is better established in ideals and 
attitudes, who, in fact, is superior in every 
respect to some senior in the same school; 
yet the freshman must attend school three 
additional years in order to secure the 
diploma which the much less worthy senior, 
as a result of his accumulated credits, will 
receive at the end of the year. Once ina 
while a freshman will be found who is more 
capable than the teacher responsible for his 
mark and his unit of credit. Such instances 
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tend to force one to conclude that high- 
school graduation based largely on “years” 
and “units” and very little on achievement 
has lost even the significance it has previ- 
ously had. 

PRESENT REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

Requirements for graduation from the 
secondary school are determined by admin- 
istrators largely on the bases of (1) college 
entrance requirements; (2) requirements 
of State departments and city schools, and 
(3) opinions of educators. Less attention 
is given to (4) opinions of teachers and 
alumni of the secondary school, and still 
less to (5) evidence of achievement in the 
realization of objectives formulated in the 
light of modern educational philosophy and 
measured so far as possible by every avail- 
able means. 

Although there is a great deal of variety 
in graduation requirements, there are cer- 
tain underlying principles which character- 
ize the requirements of each institution. 
These may be listed under the following 
heads : 

1. Amount of credit required as a mini- 
mum. The requirement is usually fifteen 
to seventeen units secured during the last 
four years of the secondary school or twelve 
units during the last three years. 

2. Constants—the subjects which are re- 
quired of all students. 

3. Continuity in the courses of individual 
pupils. This unity is realized through (a) 
curriculum grouping and (b) major-minor 
sequences. 

Since 45 per cent of high-school gradu- 
ates go to college, preparation for entrance 
to these higher institutions is a proper and 
legitimate function of the public schools. 
It should be noted the emphasis is on public 
schools. The writer is not in sympathy with 
the rather common theory that preparation 
for college or for any other important un- 
dertaking can be made in the last three years 
of the secondary school. 
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Practically all colleges and universities 
require a total of fifteen units of high- 
school credit for college entrance. The pre- 
scribed requirements for forty-eight State 
colleges and universities range from zero to 
twelve units. Seventy-one per cent of 331 
colleges studied specify from seven to 
twelve units. “For these institutions (1) 
all of the prescribed units fall within the 
five major academic branches of English, 
mathematics, foreign language, history, and 
natural science ; (2) the two subjects which 
are absolutely prescribed by 97 per cent of 
colleges are three units of English and two 
units of mathematics; and (3) the other 
units to make up the prescribed list must 
come from foreign language, history, and 
natural science.”* About 75 per cent of 
them required social science and about 50 
per cent Latin and science. 

The State departments set a total of six- 
teen units as the almost universal require- 
ment for graduation. The prescribed work 
ranges from zero to sixteen units.’ Twenty- 
two of the States require three years of 
English, nineteen require four years; five 
sixths of the States require from one to 
four years of the social studies; more than 
two thirds demand American History; 
more than half require at least one year of 
science, and just half require mathematics 
as a constant. Three States demand from 
two to three years of foreign language 
while seventeen require physical education. 
Two States require that all girls have home 
economics for graduation while several of 
the States require the completion of at least 
three units in one or more groups and at 
least two units in other groups. 

There is evidence that the requirements 
of the States are changing in the direction 
of allowing more freedom to the various 
schools to make their own requirements in 
all except physical education and English. 

Department of Superintendence, Sixth Yearbook, p. 


School Grad Bulletin 
1928) 


Requirements for 
Noa (Washington, D. C.: Bureau of Educa 
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In two years, 1925-1927, the number of 
States requiring physical education changed 
from ten to seventeen; the number requir- 
ing foreign language from eight to three. 
There is need for further freedom since 
many States set the maximum number of 
subjects a student may carry at four, re- 
quire the purchase of laboratory apparatus 
on the theory that each pupil should per- 
form all experiments, set arbitrary stand- 
ards of length of class periods, maximum 
number of pupils to the class, and hold 
sacredly to the Carnegie unit of 120 hours 
in each subject. 

The secondary schools located in the cities 
of the country have graduation require- 
ments similar to those demanded by State 
departments, but greater place is given to 
physical education, music, and art. There 
is further tendency, also, to work out re- 
quirements in terms of curricula. A recent 
analysis of sixty-nine State and city sec- 
ondary programs of studies reveals 130 dif- 
ferent titles of parallel curricula.’ In his 
study of fifteen representative cities, 
Counts* found that the amount of pre- 
scribed work varied from 3.2 units to 12 
units. Strange enough, too, these two cities 
were the extremes in the total number of 
units offered, the former offering the most 
limited selection of courses (fifty-one units 
of work), the other the most varied (127% 
units). More than two fifths of the work 
prescribed for graduation in these cities 
was in English and four fifths of the time 
required was given to English, physical 
education, and social science, although the 
largest amount of offering was in industrial 
arts. While less than one per cent of the 
total credit devoted to constants was speci- 
fied in industrial arts, 7.5 per cent of the 
entire work taken in the schools during the 
second semester, 1923-1924, was in this 

‘National Education Association, Sixth Yearbook, De- 

ment of Superintendence, chap. III, Curriculums Found 
39. 

(Chicago: The University of Chicago 1900). ™ 
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work. There was a wide disagreement of 
emphasis on the various subjects among the 
various schools. The per cent of the total 
work being taken in the different schools 
varied in foreign language from 4.4 to 20; 
in commercial work from 7.6 to 22.8; in 
science from 7.0 to 18.9; in physical educa- 
tion from 3.9 to 16.7; in art from 0.0 to 
7.1; ete." 

In a later study® it was discovered that 
three fifths of the schools require four years 
of English; that one third of the small 
schools and four fifths of the large ones 
require physical education; that Latin is 
required as a constant more frequently than 
all the modern languages combined, but 
only 15 per cent require any foreign lan- 
guage. Home economics for girls is re- 
quired in 12% per cent of the schools, 
Approximately one half of a pupil’s high- 
school work is prescribed for him. 

At least one advantage of a study of the 
opinions of educators regarding require- 
ments for graduation is that there is such 
diversity of opinion that each inquirer may 
find justification for his own particular 
point of view. Those familiar with educa- 
tional literature will probably recognize the 
sources of the quotations which follow. 

One writer says: “Fifteen ‘units’ are re- 
quired for admission to the colleges, . . . 
of which more than one fourth may be 
made up of stenography, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping—what a preparation for the 
intelligent use, cultural and professional, of 
four college years !—a calamitous situation, 
destructive of all uniformity or elevation 
of standard.” After commenting on home 
economics he concludes: “Thus schools 
throw away the opportunity really to edu- 
cate, for the sake of a flimsy and unprac- 
tical ‘training’ that for the most part does 
not train.” 

Another educator writes: “Pupils who 


. have selected art or music or commercial 


bid., 25. 
No. 21, Bureau of Education, 1928. 
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subjects as a result of careful guidance in 
the junior high school are encouraged to 
change their elections when they enter 
senior high school ‘because they will need 
Latin to get to college.’ Such advice is 
both false and disruptive. School insignia, 
character ratings, health certificates, and 
honor society memberships should be form- 
ally recognized by colleges and senior high 
schools.” 

It is a recognized fact that teachers sel- 
dom express themselves critically on the 
curriculum. Counts showed that 85 per 
cent of the teachers were well satisfied with 
their present curriculum. Years ago Bag- 
ley gave evidence that teachers, not gradu- 
ates, gave more critical suggestions concern- 
ing curriculum revision than did those with 
degrees. There are two possible explana- 
tions; one, that the better trained teachers 
had learned through experience that silence 
was advisable; the other, that the opinions 
of teachers with degrees had become fixed. 
Recently, however, teachers have made 
effective contributions to principles and 
policies affecting the curriculum and are 
perhaps the most important factor in de- 
termining the product of the secondary 
schools. Teachers ranked the subjects as 
to value in the following order, the most 
important first: (1) English, (2) social 
science, (3) mathematics, (4) natural 
science, (5) practical arts, (6) modern lan- 
guages, (7) physical education, (8) Latin, 
(9) commercial subjects, (10) music, and 
(11) art. In their estimates of the least 
valuable subjects 52 per cent of the teach- 
ers and 70 per cent of the principals named 
foreign language and mathematics. 

It is surprising that the opinions of the 
alumni of secondary schools have not been 
utilized to a greater extent in determining 
graduation requirements. The constants 
which a group of sixty college seniors 
would require for graduation from a six- 
year secondary school are English, six 
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years; physical education, six years; social 
science, five years ; mathematics, four years ; 
science, foreign language, music, and art, 
each two years. If a two-thirds vote were 
required for a place among the constants, 
one of the four years of mathematics, one 
of the five years of social science and all 
music and art would be eliminated from 
the prescribed list. 

Data from all sources indicate that the 
one requirement most nearly universal for 
high-school graduation is fifteen or sixteen 
units for the four-year high school or 
twelve units for the senior high school, but 
to this requirement the writer cannot give 
his sanction. High-school graduation. 
should not be reckoned on the basis of 
units, nor on the basis of years, be that 
three, four, or six. There is little objec- 
tion to the general requirements, beyond a. 
good elementary education, of physical edu-- 
cation every year; English, five years; 
social science, four years; science, two 
years; mathematics, three years, and some 
music and art depending somewhat on the 
training in these subjects received in the 
elementary school; but graduation should. 
depend on achievement, not merely on the 
simple arithmetical process of counting. 
units. It would seem, then, that new cri- 
teria should be established for determining 
the value of a high-school education leading 
to graduation. 


PLAN TO MAKE GRADUATION SIGNIFICANT 


The plan proposed for making high- 
school graduation more significant involves- 
1. The careful analysis of aims and ob- 
jectives of secondary education. In the 


light of this analysis and through close ac- 
quaintance with each individual, each youth 
should be guided into those fields of study 
which seem most valuable in the realization. 
of the worth-while objectives set up for 
graduation. 

2. A continuous and unified program: 
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based on accumulated records from the pre- 
school until the school life is ended. The 
work of the elementary school, the junior 
high, and the anticipated college should in- 
fluence graduation requirements. There is 
evidence that instead of “ bridging the gap,” 
in many systems the junior high school has 
caused another break. Water-tight subject 
compartments should be avoided and close 
cooperation in the arrangement and presen- 
tation of material be effected by careful 
planning and supervision. Unit courses 
should give way to “interwoven courses” 
covering cumulative interrelated knowledge. 
The idea that a “unit” of work or a “sub- 
ject” may be “taken” and no further use 
will be made of the material “learned” is 
antagonistic to any unified program. 

3. The careful analysis of each field to 
determine what contribution it has to make 
to each or to every child. If its value to 
all is evident, then it should be listed as a 
constant. Today many subjects are being 
prescribed which are not justified by their 
value. There is some tendency for the 
child to develop a “mind-set” against re- 
quired work. Constants should not be so 
numerous that there is little provision for 
individual differences. Election should be 
made with sympathetic advice from par- 
ents, teachers, and guidance experts so that 
the diploma will signify a well-rounded 
meaningful program. 

4. The presentation of each course or 
project in such way that its contribution to 
the unity of the program and to the child’s 
later life is evident to the teacher and so 
far as possible to the child as well. Con- 
stants particularly should be taught most 
attractively by most effective teachers. Co- 
Operative courses of study building and 
group teachers’ meetings should be utilized 
for purposes of unifying the course and 
improving the instruction. 

5. Assurance by means of comprehensive 
examinations, standard mental, achieve- 
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ment, and aptitude tests, private conversa- 
tion, extracurricular activities, and excur- 
sions that physically, mentally, academically, 
and emotionally the graduate is capable of 
meeting the requirements of the college or 


other school or the calling he expects to’ 


enter. 


6. Evidence not only of ability to ex- 
press one’s self efficiently on the topics of 
the day, to interpret governmental prob- 
lems and perform other duties of citizen- 
ship, but also evidence of self-directed 
energy and self-initiated activity and of a 
self-sustained intellectual if not, indeed, 
vocational interest. 

7. Some evidence of creative interest, if 
not creative ability. Not only should the 
mind be stored with usable facts but there 
should be evidence of ability to investigate, 
to discover for one’s self. 

8. Evidence, also, that the child thinks 
in terms of others—other races, other work- 
ers, devotees of other religions—that he 
has a real group consciousness. Extracur- 
ricular activities, the school lunch, enter- 
tainment of people of the community and 
visiting children from other schools will go 
far towards preparation along this line. 

9. The elimination of many of the mean- 
ingless standards for determining gradua- 
tion requirements such as the marking 
system now used, the time requirement of 
four years or so many units for graduation, 
the maximum number of courses one may 
carry, the size of class, the number of reci- 
tations required for each unit of credit, and 
the length of the class period which have 
not been established by experimental data. 
These standards should give way to the 
more efficient means of measurement now 
available and others which may be devel- 
oped. For instance, longer periods for un- 
interrupted class work and study should 
be allowed and provided. Furthermore, 


there is no objection to minimum standards 
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which provide for good instruction, good 
libraries, and efficient supervision. 

10. Plans looking towards the elimina- 
tion of wholesale graduation of classes from 
high school as now practised. Graduation 
exercises for the eighth grade, the junior 
high school, even for those who have com- 
pleted the two-year course of a teacher- 
training institution for which a life certifi- 
cate is granted, have been discontinued. 
Recognition exercises giving certificates in- 
dicating standards achieved may well be 
substituted for graduation exercises. This 
would permit small communities which have 
any number of grades but which do not 
give high-school diplomas to hold recogni- 
tion ceremonies. 

In conclusion, a diploma from the sec- 
ondary school should not be granted on the 
basis of four years spent in the school, 
carrying four subjects with a certain aver- 
age mark. If this is the best basis of 
determining achievement, then high-school 
graduation may as well be discontinued. 
The high-school diploma should represent 
the completion of a curriculum based on 
the pupil’s natural capacities, interests, and 
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needs; one which makes provision for the 
realization of health, social codperation in 
home and State, vocational information or 
training, and the worthy use of leisure 
without narrow preparation either for col- 
lege or for trade; one which continues the 
integrating function of the elementary 
school in providing for “the common pos- 
session by all pupils of certain information, 
skills, ideals, attitudes, and habits’; one 
which balances the principle of variety 
through guided election of subjects by the 
“complementary principle of continuity” 
through the requirement of major and 
minor sequences; and finally, one which 
gives “intellectual zest, eagerness, and 
outreach.” Our standards for high- 
school graduation should be changed, 
but they should not be lowered. They 
should be changed gradually upward in the 
interests of the thousands of boys and girls 
going from our secondary schools each 
year, insufficiently grounded in knowledge, 
skills, ideals, or attitudes and robbed of 
their intellectual zest and belief in human 
progress somewhere along the route to 


graduation. 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 
OrLANA HENSLEY 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Orlana Hensley is a teacher of social science and sponsor of the 
Citzenship Committee in the West Side Junior High School of Little Rock, Arkansas. 


At West Side Junior High in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, we have as our motto, 
“Anybody Can Be a Good Citizen.” Act- 
ing upon that motto, practically every phase 
of the school’s program centers its attention 
upon making poor citizens good, and good 
citizens better, for we believe citizenship 
training is the most important duty of the 
school. In both curricular and extracur- 
ricular activities we have given the pupils 
a large share in the school management. 
In doing so we have acted on the theory 


that responsibility breeds respect; respect, 


consideration; and consideration, codpera- 
tion, which is the keynote to successful 
citizenship. 

Any one who has worked with the junior- 
high-school child knows that it is not an 
easy task to instill within him those atti- 
tudes, ideals, and habits that make him 
useful, helpful, and valuable to himself, 
his fellow-citizens, and his community. We 
have found it necessary, therefore, to apply 
the wisdom expressed in the maxim, “Con- 
stant dripping wears the stone,” to the 
problems of good citizenship practised in 
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our school. Hence, we have used many 
means and agencies that help to promote 
better citizenship. 

First, it has been necessary for us to set 
up some standard for the various grades 
of citizens in our school since we give pupils 
marks in citizenship along with their scholar- 
ship marks. The standards for the “A,” 
“B,” “C,” “D,” and “E” grade citizens 
are as follows: 


Citizenship Marks 


A. An “A” pupil is one whose general conduct 
is above criticism; who does not need to be 
corrected for any specific violation of ethics 
or rules; who is at all times courteous and re- 
spectful; and whose attitude is wholesome and 
helpful. 

B. A “B” pupil is one whose conduct is good, 
but fails to live up to an “A” standard; who 
has more of a careless, indifferent attitude at 
times. 

Cc. A “C” pupil is one who deports himself very 
poorly, necessitating repeated disciplinary meas- 
ures by the teacher in charge. Deliberate rude- 
ness, chronic disturbances, etc., shall be consid- 
ered as “C” conduct. A “C” shall be con- 
sidered as a low mark and shall not be tolerated 
very long. 

D. A“D” in citizenship is the lowest mark given 
a pupil permitted to remain in school, and is 
given only to those pupils who are in school on 
probation following the acts for which the 
“D” is given. A “D” may be given for un- 
usual infraction of school regulations. 

E. An “E” is a recommendation for expulsion, 
and is given only after conference with the 
office. 


Thus good citizenship means more than 
good deportment. It means in addition con- 
structive service and helpful influence to 
the school. 

The agency designed especially for the 
promotion of better citizenship is the Citi- 
zenship Club. The membershp of this club 
is made up of one elected representative 
from each home group in the school. The 
club meets once each week with the teacher- 
sponsor at which time it formulates pro- 
gtams or suggestions for use in the home- 
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room. The materials for these exercises 
vary from rules and practices for common 
manners to the personal qualities that good 
citizens possess. In formulating these pro- 
grams, the club members discuss them thor- 
oughly so that each representative is able 
to lead the members of his group in pre- 
senting the program effectively and effi- 
ciently. The chief purpose of these pro- 
grams is to get every member of the home 
group to participate in order that he will 
have reason to think over and consider care- 
fully the points of good citizenship. 

Besides sponsoring these regular citizen- 
ship programs or lessons, the Citizenship 
Club has special projects which it sponsors. 
It has as its biggest special project the Citi- 
zenship Honor Roll and the Citizenship 
Badge. The requirements for the honor 
roll are that the pupil shall receive an “A” 
mark in citizenship in each of his classes 
and his home group. In order to win a 
Citizenship Badge, a pupil must be on the 
Citizenship Honor Roll throughout the time 
he attends West Side. Only pupils complet- 
ing the 9A grade are eligible to receive a 
Citizenship Badge. 

Another project of this club is to sponsor 
each year a campaign for a Safe and Sane 
Hallowe’en Observance, the club presents 
a pledge which it asks the pupils of the 
school to sign. Signing the pledge is purely 
voluntary. The pledge is not intended to 
prevent the children from having a good 
time but to prevent them from playing 
pranks that are dangerous or destructive. 
Since the school adopted this type of Hal- 
lowe’en program, six years ago, no West 
Side pupil has been convicted of or even 
arrested for unbecoming conduct on Hal- 
lowe’en night. 

For the purpose of promoting desirable 
habits of good citizenship, the Pupil Coun- 
cil, in coéperation with the Citizenship Club, 
conducts such campaigns as “Keep the 
Building and Grounds Attractive,” “Make 
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Our Fire Drills Better,” and “Non-Gum- 
Chewing Campaign.” 

The habits of thrift and health are cared 
for in a similar manner under the sponsor- 
ship of a special thrift and health club. 
This club makes health and thrift surveys 
and works out programs on proper and de- 
sirable abilities and practices in health and 
thrift. 

The homeroom is the unit through which 
these programs and campaigns reach the 
pupils. So the homeroom is a most impor- 
tant factor in our citizenship work. The 
ideals of loyalty and consideration for others 
are brought before the children through 
home-group contests in the various school 
activities, such as patriotic programs, charity 
donations, and similar means. 

But we do not confine all of our citizen- 
ship training to extracurricular activities. 
In music, art, literature, history, and science 
we stress appreciation so that through it the 
highest ideals of the beautiful, the true, the 
noble, the lovely, and the harmonious may 
be the possession of the child and which he 
may translate into ideals, attitudes, and 
habits in his everyday life. 

Another agency for inspiring good or 
better citizenship among our pupils is the 
idea of reward. There are many places that 
call for the services of monitors. We use 
between four hundred and five hundred 
monitors in various capacities. Some of 
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these positions carry much responsibility 
and others but little. For these pupil ser- 
vices the school grants service credits. Pupils 
are, in general, anxious to render some ser- 
vice to their school, so appointment to one 
of these positions is a coveted honor. In 
selecting pupils for monitor service, the citi- 
zenship record is the first one examined. 

The awards of highest honors the school 
has to confer—the school offices and the 
school honor pins—carry with them as a 
first requirement a record of good citizen- 
ship. 

Besides the positions of honor open to 
good citizens of the school and as a further 
stimulus to good citizenship, the school 
offers the honor pin, the Parent Teacher 
Association offers a pin to the most valuable 
citizen—boy and girl—and the American 
Legion offers a medal to the best citizen 
of the eighth grade each year. 

As a result of our codperative teacher- 
pupil efforts to improve the citizenship of 
our school, the Citizenship Honor Roll list 
has increased from about 15 per cent to 44 
per cent of the student body. Through the 
concentrated efforts for better citizenship 
practice, the majority of the pupils of the 
school have realized the value of the reputa- 
tion of a good citizen. They are honestly 
striving to live up to the words of our 
school pledge, “To make the influence of 
West Side grow better and greater.” 


TEACHING CITIZENSHIP BY LIVING IT IN HONOR STUDY HALLS 


Dorotuy Atwoop YARNELL 
Eprtor’s Note: Miss Dorothy Atwood Yarnell is a teacher of English in the High School 


and Junior College in Little Rock, Arkansas. 


The honor study-hall systems used in the 
junior and senior high schools of Little 
Rock are the outgrowth both of necessity 
and of the desire to teach citizenship. In 
both cases the development has been grad- 
ual. There has been a little opposition 
from unsympathetic teachers and a certain 


amount of scoffing from some pupils to 
overcome, and there have been other diffi- 
culties also. It can scarcely be said that 
the systems used in either type of school 
are yet perfect. In both places, however, 
honor study halls are working surprisingly 
well. 
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As has been said, honor study halls 
grew slowly. In the junior high school sev- 
eral years ago crowded conditions necessi- 
tated a change from a six- to an eight- 
period day. This change meant, of course, 
that each pupil must spend two periods daily 
in the study halls and that some provision 
had to be made for keeping these study 
halls. The teachers employed for this duty 
did no teaching because such people could 
be secured at lower salaries. Naturally, 
they never became thoroughly familiar with 
school regulations; more important still, 
they were, as a rule, failures as disciplin- 
arians. Since such a state of affairs was 
very unsatisfactory, a new plan was at- 
tempted in one of the junior high schools. 
One experimental group was selected and 
their study hall, at a certain period, was 
made an honor group with the pupils in 
charge of their own order and attendance. 
The experiment was a success and the plan 
was extended to all ninth-grade pupils 
whose marks in citizenship were satisfac- 
tory. Soon no ninth-grade pupil was 
assigned to a regular study hall. Instead, 
regular teachers were given time to organ- 
ize honor study halls located in rooms ad- 
joining their classrooms and to direct and 
guide these. 

In the meantime, the program of extra- 
curricular activities was gradually being 
extended. Certain teachers were selected to 
act as advisers for definite activities. The 
student council was the object of especial 
development and it came to function un- 
usually well. One semester, citizenship was 
chosen as the important objective; during 
this time the honor system was extended 
until each seventh- and eighth-grade pupil 
was placed in an honor study hall once 
daily. Those teachers employed only to 
keep study halls were dismissed and addi- 
tional regular teachers were given time for 
organizing and sponsoring honor study 
halls. 
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Some of the results of this system are 
quite interesting. In the library study hall 
of the school in question more than 1200 
books are used and reused daily. Pupils 
have entire charge of delivering them at the 
beginning and collecting them again at the 
end of each period. The books are kept 
in excellent condition. During one semester 
only two books were lost—surely a record 
for any kind of library! Another result 
is that pupils come into high school already 
having the correct attitude towards honor 
study halls, and thus the development of 
these in senior high school has been facili- 
tated. 

In senior high school, honor study halls 
have developed in a somewhat different way. 
They were begun tentatively in 1920. Even 
then the senior-high-school building ‘was 
badly overcrowded, and until 1927 space for 
the study halls was more and more difficult 
to find. There were a few at different 
periods of the day, especially in the after- 
noon, but there was not enough study-hall 
and classroom space to provide for a regu- 
larly developed program. In summer 
school, however, honor study halls were 
used almost altogether. 


In the fall of 1927 the high school was 
moved into a new building. That year the 
honor system was attempted on a much 
larger scale, one large room being used for 
this purpose each period in the day. 

In the fall of 1928 the very effective 
system now in use was begun. One teacher 
who was thoroughly in sympathy with the 
idea was given charge of organization. She 
now has general supervision of all such 
study halls, helps to formulate the rules 
governing them, and holds a_ biweekly 
meeting with all monitors, in which study- 
hall problems are discussed. She is also 
the “walking teacher” for one period of the 
day. 

“Walking teacher” is the local slang for 
the person supervising all honor study halls 
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BOOK NOTES 


at one period. There are five of them. At 
the present time this teacher appoints their 
presidents and checkers (these terms are 
locally preferred to monitor), helps in mak- 
ing the rolls at the beginning of the sem- 
ester, and notifies the presidents of changes 
in pupils’ schedules. It probably would be 
better, however, if the pupils elected their 
own officers with the approval of the teacher 
sponsor. Each day the sponsor visits all 
of the study halls at least one time. Three 
of the honor study halls are regular ones, 
each with a seating capacity of 105. These, 
however, are rarely full. There is also the 
“gym” study hall, equally as large, which 
accommodates two entirely different sets of 
pupils, one group being present three days 
each week, and the other group two days. 
Besides these four there is a smaller study 
hall for seniors; it contains both the pupils 
who are scheduled there five days a week 
and those who go there only the days on 
which they do not go to gymnasium classes. 
There is also one study hall of the old type 
which is kept by a different teacher each 
period. 


BOOK 


THE REAL CHINESE 


Some one remarked recently that Charlie Chan 
was the only “real” Chinaman in literature! It 
is true that most characterizations in English of 
the Chinese are of exotic, bizarre, or stupid crea- 
tures. 


Pearl S. Black has written two novels that will 
do much to change this popular western concep- 
tion of the Oriental. Nathaniel Peffer, an author- 
ity on China, has said about her books, “ She tells 
more of contemporary China than a year of news- 
paper headlines or a shelf of volumes . . . and 
tells it entertainingly. 

The first novel, East Wind, West Wind, is the 
story of a Chinese girl brought up in this old tra- 
dition. She tells the story herself in quaint formal 
style. Her whole life has been spent in learning 
how to please her husband. But he has studied 
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The honor study hall system in the Little 
Rock schools is not perfect. Few systems 
are. But it works, and that seems as satis- 
factory a comment on it as can be made. 
Student checkers sometimes make mistakes 
in checking attendance, and there is cer- 
tainly room for improvement in the system 
used in senior high school. However, 
checkers in the study halls under the con- 
trol of teachers make mistakes too, and the 
proportion of errors from both sources is 
about the same. 


Even if honor study halls worked less 
well than they do, they would still be of 
value in two ways. The less important is 
the financial saving resulting from the fact 
that no regular study-hall teachers are em- 
ployed. Much more valuable is the training 
for citizenship which honor study halls 
afford. Pupils rarely have to be removed 
from them. Each year, too, the attitude of 
the pupils is more desirable. In what better 
way can pupils learn good citizenship than 
by being themselves encouraged to be good 
citizens ? 


NOTES 


medicine in the western world and wants his wife 
to be a companion—not an ornament. 

Her amazement and despair were great when 
she found that all her traditional teaching failed 
to win his favor. “I ask you, my Sister, with 
years like this to shape me, how have I been pre- 
pared for such a man as my husband? All my 
accomplishments are of no avail. I plan in secret 
that I will wear blue silk coat with black buttons 
cunningly wrought in silver. I will place jasmine 
in my hair, and upon my feet the pointed black 
satin shoes embroidered in blue. I will greet him 
when he enters. But when it has all come to pass, 
his eyes escape hastily to other things—his letters 
upon the table, his book. I am forgotten.” 

So her story unfolds—showing wide divergence 
in customs between the east and west, but under- 
neath this veneer, common human qualities of love, 
pity, and courage. 
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The second book, The Good Earth, is a more 
involved story and a truly great novel 

The story opens on the wedding day of Wang 
Lung, a poor farmer. His wife,'a plain, sturdy 
woman, is a slave from the House of Hwang. 
Together they rear a family and build up a for- 
tune. Riches make Wang Lung more worldly. 
He realizes that his wife is old and unlovely and 
turns to Lotus, a beautiful courtesan. His sons 
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are educated, but give him little comfort or com- 
panionship. 

In bare outline the story does not seem un- 
usual. But the characters step from the written 
page and become living people. Although the set- 
ting is Chinese, Wang Lung and O-Lang belong 
to the common brotherhood of humanity and our 
understanding of their joys and sorrows is com- 
plete. M. W. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Analysis and Evaluation of the Learning 
Situation in a Classroom,” by Davin H. 
Pierce and Councit Dean. Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y.: C. Dean, 1930. 

“ Analysis and Evaluation of the Learning Situ- 
ation in the Classroom” jis-a pamphlet giving a 
sample score card for scofing” the total learning 
situation as observed in the classroom which may 
be utilized in‘all grades from the kindergarten 
through high school and may be used by the super- 
intendent, principal, supervisor, or by the teacher 
in evaluating the classroom situation. , 

It also contains a detailed explanation as to how 
the score card may be used in a way so that the 
learning situation may be objectively scored and 
the teacher not held responsible for the total learn- 
ing situation. Such items as personal relationships 
between pupil and teacher and pupil and pupil, 
evidences of pupil growth, types of teaching, atmos- 
phere, materials used, and recommendations for 
improvement are considered. The score card is 
of business letter size, may be filed in standard 
office furniture, and may be very easily used. It 
should prove to be a very helpful scoring device 
for the use of school administrators and super- 
visors. 


Science Discovery Book, by Woop and 
CaRPENTER. New York: Allyn and 
Bacon, 1931. 


The Science Discovery Book represents one of 
the most auspicious attempts to introduce freedom 
into education as related to a field of academic 
subject matter. 

The introductory chat brings the pupil from the 
start into a sense of intimacy with the plan and 
spirit of the book. This same sense of intimacy 
obtains throughout the work as it brings the stud- 
ent constantly in touch with the unknown and 
guides him through with a spirit of inquiry and 
discovery. 

The work is organized under eight very compre- 


hensive units under the same classification as the 
text by the same authors in Our Environment: 
How We Use and Control It. These units are 
too comprehensive in scope for the integrative 
capacities of the elementary student and are, there- 
fore, of little significance as learning units. As a 
broad basis of organization, they are helpful, but 
with this function fulfilled, their value ceases so 
far as the learning and integrating capacities of 
the student are concerned and was probably so 
intended by the authors. 

Under these broad unit headings, the next major 
division, such as: Putting Air to Work; The 
Use of Water in the Home; Air, Fire and Living 
Things, constitute the most significant learning 
divisions of the book. Under each of these the 
pupil is guided through a set of carefully selected 
exercises and projects, as reading, diagrams, key 
demonstrations, and field’ observations. These are 
carefully selected and arranged so as to call forth 
at every step the reflective and integrative capaci- 
ties of the student. 

It skillfully avoids the cut.and dried mechanical 
nature of the usual science notebook procedure by 
basing every step upon a process of investigation 
and reflection. It thus exemplifies the thesis that 
the end of education and the process of educa- 
ton are one. 

As to detail, there are points upon which one 
could differ, but as a whole, it is undoubtedly far 
superior to any previous attempt to professionalize 

“science subject matter and should be welcomed by 
all concerned as an outstanding contribution. 


G. V. B. 


Problems in Teacher Training, Vol. V., 
Proceedings of the 1930 Spring Confer- 
ence of the Eastern-States Association of 
Professional Sehools for Teachers. 
This conference report deals with seven main 

topics: (1) The In-Service Education of Teachers, 

(2) Supervision in Relation to a Professional 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Improvement of Teachers, (3) Education for the 
Teachers of Tomorrow, (4) Systematic Courses 
for Teachers in Service, (5) Pioneer and Contemp- 
orary Leadership in Teacher Education, (6) Re- 
cruiting Promising Students for the Teaching 
Profession, (7) Student Codperation with the 
Administration of Teacher Education. 

Reports on in-service education deal with (a) 
the variety of ways school administration and 
supervision may stimulate professional growth in 
the teaching staff, (b) summer session study (c) 
leaves of absence for study or travel, (d) teachers’ 
institute or conference programs, and (e) ex- 
change of teachers between school systems. 

The discussion of supervision in relation to the 
professional improvement of teachers includes 
statements on the folowing points: (a) what teach- 
ers have a right to expect from supervisory help, 


(b) teacher participation in curriculum revision, 
(c) methods of teacher rating, and (d) the 
measurement of teaching results. 

A section of the yearbook dealing with systematic 
course study as a means of in-service education 
reports the following subjects: (a) importance 
of extension courses, (b) their value in the solu- 
tion of local problems, (c) library facilities in ex- 
tension work, (d) maintenance of scholastic stan- 
dards, and (c) factors influencing enrollment in 
extension classes. 

The radio program on education of teachers for 
tomorrow included these subjects: (a) education 
of teachers today determines the education of 
children tomorrow, (b) what may be expected 
of prospective teachers today, (c) enrichment of 
social experience for prospective teachers, (d) 
extension of their civic interests, (e) stimulation 
of initiative and acceptance of responsibility, (f) 
creation of a sustained eagerness for learning. 

The dinner program on pioneer and contemp- 
orary leadership in teacher education was primarily 
a tribute to James G. Chalmers, Don C. Bliss, 
and Marcus A. White, retiring principals of the 
State normal schools in Framingham, Mass., 
Trenton, N. J., and New Britain, Conn., respec- 
tively. Reference was made in special papers re- 
garding the work of Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard. 

Eight student reports deal with the subject of 
recruitment for the teaching profession. Empha- 
sis is placed on what students and faculty members 
can do to attract competent students to the profes- 
sion. 

Five student papers discuss student participa- 
tion in the administration of teacher education 
under the following heads: (a) fair play in student 
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S. B.& Co. 
It is now possible to secure in NOTAS 
DE UN ESTUDIANTE a Spanish 
reader with unusual qualifications. This 
is the personal, contemporary account, 
in diary form, of the college career in 


the Uni tes of a brilliant Span- 
ish student, José Rodriguez Pastor. 


His amusing experiences. as a fresh- 
man, his labors to pay his way, his 
sight-seeing in Washington, Chicago, 
and New York are some of the factors 
which place the book close to the inter- 
ests of high school students. His 
typically Spanish reactions to familiar 
American scenes will give the student 
a true understanding of the Spanish 
temperament. Recommend it to your 
Spanish teacher. 

Thirty years ago Silver, Burdett and Company 
published the first American edition of 
ZARAGUETA. Its constant growing 


larity has called forth an entirely new 
which is now ready. 

By simplifyi certain stories, by 
charming black and white illustrations, 

by supplying new type tests, the authors F 
LECTURAS FACILES have i 

per cent. 

Objective tests which cover thoroughly the six- 
teen units of A GENERAL SCIENCE 
WORKBOOK (Lake-Welton-Adell) are now 
available. Write for complete information. 


as 


Silver, Burdett 
and Company 
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The 
Elementary English 
Review 


ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION, 
IN THE SPRING NUMBERS, OF 
TWO IMPORTANT SERIES 
OF ARTICLES: 


Building a Compostion Curri- 
culum in the Elementary School 


Mivprep A. Dawson 
University of Wyoming 
Individualization of Grammar in the 
Intermediate Grades 
Janet L. Rreman 
Detroit Public Schools 


THE SPRING NUMBERS WILL 
CONTAIN MANY OTHER 
ARTICLES OF INTEREST, 

INCLUDING 


An Initial Purchase List for Elementary 
Libraries 


ANNIE CUTTER 


Director of School Department 
Cleveland Public Library 


Vitalizing Beginning English 
Jean H. DuKELow 
Los Angeles Public Schools 


Suggested Content for a Course in 
Children’s Literature 


Dora V. Smite 
University of Minnesota 
A Drive on English in a Rural Super- 
visery District 
Ipa O'Brien 
Ashland, Oregon 


Positive and Negative Methods of 
Teaching Literature 


Doris SICKLE 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


The Elementary English Review 
C. C. Certain, Editor 
4070 Vicksburg Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
Two dollars and fifty cents a year 


elections, (b) funds, and their administration, 
student activities, (c) student publications, 
special training, (e) personality traits. 

All these reports were prepared and delive 
by men and women representing various viewpo 
—superintendents, administrative heads of teact 
education schools, faculty members, and stude. 
The volume contains about 150 pages of mate 
that will be of considerable value to those interes 
in the professional education of teachers. 

N. H. D 


A Business Arithmetic, by CtyvE | 
TuHompson. New York: Prentice-Ha 
Inc., 1929, x+-445 pages. 

Thompson's A Business Arithmetic is unique 
arrangement and organization of content. The 
is divided into two parts. 

Part I is devoted to principles and methoé 
Each new principle as stated is amplified by a sar 
ple problem and a model solution which is ful 
explained. 

Part II is devoted to graded assignments 
to review test assignments. This arrangement 
the book ensures unusual flexibility in its use 
makes it adaptable to the needs and abilities 
those who study this subject. P. Ss. L. 


DO YOU BELIEVE 

THAT YOU ARE ENTITLED TO 
1. A voice and a vote in the management of 

your school; 

2. Independence of thot, freedom of expres- 
sion and exercise of initiative ; 
3. Working conditions that are sanitary, 
cheerful and inspiring ; 
4. A promotion in rank based on merit only ; 
5. A salary commensurate with the dignity 
and importance of your office? 
IF SO 
JOIN THE HOST 
OF READERS OF 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER 

Published by teachers for principle; not 

for profit. 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER is the 
only teachers’ magazine whose sole excuse 
for existence is the desire to improve the 
working conditions of the teachers, and to 
raise teaching to the dignity of a profession. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
TWO DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR 
Send in Your Subscription Today 

THE AMERICAN TEACHER 

506 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


